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г Mr. Н. С. Dent, author of a number of books on education, 
has in this essay given a clear account of the present system 
of education in Great Britain, and the changes being intro- 
duced. He explains the conditions leading up to the Education 
Act of 1944, by tracing from their origins the various types 
of schools whose divers. is so important a factor in pro- 
ducing the varied and complex society of Great Britain today. 
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1. THE VARIETY OF FREEDOM e 


Wes essays to describe “British Education” in less than a large 

volume faces an almost impossible task. The very title demands 

elucidation, lest it suggest that еге is a single form or method of educa- 
tion which can be labelled “British” and be as readily recognised as the 
Union Jack. There is no such thing. There are а score of forms and methods 
each with an equal claim to be, called British. And none of them is static; 
they are all changing all the time. Yet the title “British Education’” is 
not inaccurate. If а bird’s-eye view be taken of the whole of education in 
Great Britain and comparison made with education in, say, the United States 
of America or the Soviet Union, it is immediately apparent that “British” 
education is something not only distinctive but definitely homogeneous. 

How is this paradox to be explained? First and foremost, by saying that 
it reflects accurately the diversity which makes up the unity of the peoples of 
Britain. The homogeneity of British education as a whole mirrors that un- 
deniable unity of purpose, outlook and interests which makes and keeps the 
British one people, despite their differences of race and nationality and their 
religious, political, economic and social stratifications. Its diversity derives 

' in part from those differences, but—again paradoxically—more from 
attributes common to all the British: notably their passion for the democratic 
freedoms, their universal spirit of good-natured tolerance, and their equally 
universal individualism. 

What characteristics make up this homogeneity? I should say there are 
seven main ones. First, the professional freedom of the teacher. The British 
teacher is master in his own domain; no outside authority dictates or attempts 
to dictate to him exactly what or how he shall teach. Second, the autonomy 
of the individual school (or other educational institution). To every British 
school belongs the right to organise and conduct its corporate life in its own 
way. Third, the use of the school as an instrument for the training of character 
as well as of intellect. Fourth, the comradely relationship between staff and 

pupils in every kind of educational establishment. Fifth, a somewhat undue 

reliance (today being widely departed from) upon academic instruction in a 

limited number of subjects, and consequently an undue attachment to formal 
examinations. Sixth, great emphasis upon the development, outside the 
curriculum, but as an integral part of school life, of informal, semi-educa- 
tional, semi-recreative activities. Seventh (a modern characteristic), a rapidly 
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broadening conception of the scope of organised education, which is con- 

sequently bringing into view new purposes and objectives for education in 
ing society. 

ова ed briefly stated generalisations will, it is hoped, be made 

apparént in succeeding pages. Here I would only point out that of the seven 

common characteristics I have specified all except the fifth ate likely to be 

productive of variety in organisation, curriculum and method. 


But the foregoing are by no means the only causes of the variety to be 


found in Britain. The most immediately o5vious cause lies in the fact that the 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and "Northern Ireland comprises four 
separate countries—England, Wales, 8сой 4, and Northern Ireland'—each 
the home of a highly individualistic people Possessing marked racial and 
national characteristics. The present educational system in each of these 
countries is largely the result of an independent growth; and consequently 
no one who knows the British will be at all surprised to learn that there are 
in this United Kingdom three entirely separate Services of public education: 
for England and Wales, Scotland, and N orthern Ireland respectively. 
Modern developments have rendered these services in many respects closely 
similar, and in some virtually identical, Nevertheless, cach retains a distinctive 
form and ethos, stamped on it by its history and Preserved by the particular 
character of the society of which it is a part. 

Each service is regulated b 
England and Wales, and Scotland, 
in London; for Nor 


nt made for it alone. For 


Separately administered, Ь а special i 
Ministry of Education, У а special Welsh department of the English 
Further, administrative res 


5 nt. Consequently, there are many local 

authorities for education; and these stand 1 dt i 2 

authority which can be found onl ‘a relationship to the central 
Though all the thr 


ducation are Stat trolled, in 
that they are regula А tate-cont ; 


tand supervised by Government 
1 Eire, the Irish Free State, is not Part of the United Ki 3 тық 
included іп this survey, Kingdom, and accordingly is no 
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departments, “State control" of education in the sense in which that term is 
understood in, say, Australia or France simply does not exist in Britain. It has, 
in fact, a meaning utterly different from any it conveys elsewhere. What it 
really means is not so much that the State controls education (the very idea 
sends cold shudders down a Briton’s back !) as that in an intricate admini- 
strative partnership which has grown up between the central government, 
the statutory local authorities, and voluntary effort (about this last more will 
be said later), the central authority has gradually assumed the role of leading 
and directive, but by no means c ominating, partner. Its primary functions 
are to shape national policy and define national standards; not by dictation, 
but largely by co-ordinating апа synthesising the varied policies of the local 
authorities and their voluntaryy partners. Within the broad outline of the 
national policy both local authorities and.voluntary bodies claim, and аге 
encouraged to exercise, the fullest right to individual initiative and enterprise. 
This right is powerfully supported by the fact that they meet, in the aggre- 
gate, about half the total expenditure on public education; but it by no 
means derives solely from this sanction. It is a genuine expression of the 
British spirit of partnership in government. 

This partnership between the centre, the localities and voluntary effort is 
not a static one; it is constantly evolving. As will be seen later in these pages, 
its basis was substantially modified for England and Wales by the Education 
Act passed in 1944." But though this Act placed greatly increased powers of 
direction and control in the hands of the English Minister of Education, it 
is safe to prophesy that the large measure of autonomy left to local authorities 
and voluntary bodies in spheres of responsibility recognised as their proper 
concern will not be infringed. And so long as that autonomy is preserved, so 
long will variety of provision continue to be a chief characteristic of education 
in Britain. Local and individual initiative necessarily imply adaptation to 
local and individual circumstances and needs. 

But there is a third reason for‘variety, and historically it is by far the most 
important. Except in Scotland, British education is fundamentally a deriva- 
tive from voluntary—chiefly religious—effort. The State entered the field 
of education comparatively recently, has occupied it only by degrees, and 
has never sought to make its occupation complete. It has not ousted the 
previous occupants, but has settled alongside them, absorbing into its body 
politic (usually on very much their own terms) such as were willing to come 
in, but coxceding to all others а perfect liberty to stay out. Consequently, 
the educational systems of England and Wales and of Northern Ireland 
represent ‘the result not so much of a deliberate plan as of a series of 


1 And in Scotland to a lesser degree by the Education (Scotland) Act, 1945. Similar 
changes were made in Northern Ireland Бу the Education Act (Northern Ireland), 1947. 
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disconnected growths. These various growths have become linked more and 
more closely together under State superyision, so that today nine-tenths of 
organised education in Britain below the university level is subject to 
public control. But this has become the case only during the present 
century. 

Yet despite almost universal public control, voluntary effort still plays a 
very considerable part in the provision, administration and financing of 
public education. It has also retained unquestioned the right to promote 
private educational ventures outside and ihdependent of the public provision. 
Private schools and other educational inst:tutions of all kinds are to be found 
throughout the United Kingdom, though iess frequently in Scotland (where 
at one time they were prohibited) than vlsewhere. Voluntary effort has 
further established during the past century the right of an individual institu- 


tion to be partly within and partly outside the public system, to be semi- 
independent and semi-controlled. 9 


Voluntary effort connotes freedom. Where it is completely independent 
of public control it enjoys in Britain absolute liberty within the rule of law. 
So there are to be found private schools whose organisation and conduct are 
based on philosophies of education far removed from that underlying the 
раіс system; and others, such as the famous English “public schools” 
(which despite their genetic title are many of them private institutions), 
which control their pupil entry and select their staffs in ways neither possible 
nor permissible in a public system, Where, on the other hand, voluntary 
ot ee in association with the statutory authorities (as is very 
argely the case in Britain today), accepting subvention from public funds, 


and consequently submitting to i it wi F 
theless invariably be found Б bus 1: 


1 mi 4 preserved some at least of the frecdoms it 
US ын оЁ independence, And—a fact which has been and still is 
established Ь ЕЕ 1 1 ish education—the traditional freedoms 

ТЕ Y voluntary enterprise іп the days before State intervention іп 
education have been, and still are bei 


a community of people, and not as à pe 
system. 
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A school's autonomy is protected by a board of managers* (for primary 
schools) or governors (for secondary schools). The business of these boards is 
to watch over the particular interests of their schools, and to keep a paternal 
eye on their day-to-day life. The members of the boards neither receive nor 
seek payment; their service is entirely voluntary, and is generally regarded 
asa privilege and an honour. The boards (acting in the case of the maintained 
schools as agents of the local authorities) delegate very large responsibilities 
to the head teacher, to whom «Егу normally entrust the utmost freedom to 
plan and regulate the organisat on, curriculum, syllabuses, discipline and 
extra-curricular activities of the *¢hool. They expect initiative from him, and 
provided he retains their confid/nce are well pleased to allow him to manage 
things-in his own way. Similetly, the head teacher allows to—and expects 
from—the members o 


f the assistant staff a large measure of personal initiative, 
both in the classroom and in the conduct of the school’s extra-curricular 


activities. For a head teacher to»dictate to an assistant how he or she should 
teach a subject or conduct a school society 15 rare—and always resented. But 
advice is readily tendered and cheerfully accepted. 

Up to 1944 the autonomy of the school and the freedom of the teacher 
were more pronounced in the secondary than the primary schools of England, 
"Wales, and Northern Ireland (the distinction was not so marked in Scot- 
land). Both autonomy and professional freedom are, however, seen in their 
fullest and most complete form in the universities. These are entirely inde- 
pendent and self-governing bodies subject to no external authority except 
that of Parliament*—which rarely exercises it, and then generally at the 
universities’ own request. Political interference with academic appointments 
or teaching is unknown. This despite the fact that for a quarter of a century 
before 1945 the British universities received one-third of their income from 
public funds, and today receive nearly two-thirds. 

Britain owes an incalculable debt to those who, in the days before education 
was considered a public responsibility, voluntarily undertook to provide it. 
She owes also a great debt to those who later have voluntarily co-operated 
with the statutory authorities. But reliance upon voluntary effort has not 
proved all gain. The defects which invariably characterise private attempts to 
provide public services—uneven and haphazard growth, unequal distribution, 
inadequacy, and sectarian rivalry, with consequent lack of organic unity and 
common purpose—all these have left their mark upon British education. But 
the past half-century has seen a progressive and increasingly successful 
endeavour to overcome them, culminating in England and Wales in the 


Эш Nonio Treland called a School Management Committee. 
? In respect, that is, of internal organisation, administration and teaching. The corporate 
bodies and members of the university are of course subject to the law of the land. 
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great Education Act of 1944,* which became law оп 4th д. of m Vus 
This Act entirely recast the public system of education, trans orming the m 
vious loosely linked aggregation of separate systems into a single logic Шу 
constructed and properly articulated system capable of providing a progressive 
education suitably varied to meet the needs of all kinds of. children, adolescents, 
and adults of all ages. The provisions of the Act are outlined in Section б. А 
Britain is in the early stages of what should prove the greatest education: 
advance in her history. To understand the significance of the changes she 
is in process of making it is necessary to now not merely the immediately 
previous position, but also something of tht steps by which that position yas 
reached. For Britain, even in her most revolutionary moments—and this is 
one of them—proceeds always by the way òf evolution. Neither her present 
state nor her future prospects can be understood without reference to her past. 


2 


2. GROWTH OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


A. ORIGINS 


Not many years ago the system of public education in England and Wales 
was described? as bei 


ing “not so much an Organic unity as a collection of 
parts, each of which retains to a greater or less extent the imprint of the state 


of social development which attended its birth”, "That was true not only of 
public but of all education in the two Countries, 


secondary, 
regulations 


First, a word or two on ori 
to have been founded before t 


1 1945, and for Northern Ireland in 1947- 
Universi 


» especially Latin, 23 
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Simultaneously, and closely linked with this development, went the founding 
of "Grammar" schools. Royalty, nobility, clerics, merchant guilds and 
wealthy citizens vied with each other to endow schools in which boys would 
be prepared for entry to the university, and so for a life of service to Church 
or State. By the fifteenth century England possessed an adequate supply of 
the medieval equivalent of secondary schools, many of them well endowed, 
and most providing out of their endowment free places for the children of 
poor parents, and scholarships to the universities. 

Many of these old endowed sch ols were swept away by the English Refor- 
mation; many more died quietlyfduring the period of lethargy which over- 
came higher education in Englgnd in the eighteenth century. Most of the 
others were ultimately merged їй the State secondary school system set up by 
the Education Act of 1902. But nine—Winchester, Eton, Charterhouse, 
Shrewsbury, Harrow, Rugby, Westminster, Merchant Taylors’, and St. 
Paul's—established national repytations and became known as the "great", 
“ог “public”, schools. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries England developed in guild 
apprenticeship an admirable system of technical education for skilled workers. 
The master craftsman took into his workshop and his home one or more boys, 
who were “bound” to him for a period of years, usually seven. He taught 
them his trade.and, at best, looked after them as would a good father, so that 
they became not only masters of their craft but responsible citizens as well. 
Guild apprenticeship declined from the fourteenth century on, but lingered 
here and there—usually in degraded form—until the nineteenth. 

There was in medieval times no adult education in the modern sense, but 
the Church did much popular religious education through "mystery" and 
“morality” plays. 


В. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


No attempt at systematic provision of elementary education was made in 
England and Wales until the eighteenth century. Then, the elementary school 
was born asa charity. Asa result of the developing industrialism, the children 
of the labouring classes were being increasingly put to work at the tenderest 
ages. Public opinion generally regarded this with complacency, holding that 
it was unnecessary—indeed dangerous—to give the “lower orders" any 
education. But to their eternal credit certain religious bodies and philanthropic 
individuals never ceased to protest against the iniquity of exploiting the 
labour ofinfants. and strove to secure for these wretched children a modicum 


E А case is on record of a child (in the nineteenth century) in employment before he 
was two years old. Employment of children of three was not uncommon. 
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2. GROWTH OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


A. ORIGINS 


Not many years ago the system of public education in England and Wales 
was described? as being “пог so much àn organic unity as a collection of 
parts, each of which retains to a greater or less extent the imprint of the state 
of social development which attended its birth”, That was true not only of 
public but of all education in the two countries. Within the public system 
were systems of elementary, secondary, technical, and adult education, cach 
functioning under Separate regulations, and at 

; SEIS VE RUN : 
CU ON ded х public” and other private schools, and a wide 


university towns proceeded apace-* 
1 A comparable Act was passed for Scotland j i 

2 In Education, A Plan for the Future. Oxford пане V оа а 
з Schools devoted to study of the classical languages SN s 

* Of the twenty-four colleges at Oxford and eighteen at CR 1452 сосала 
eleven respectively were founded before 1500, 55 
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Simultaneously, and closely linked with this development, went the founding 
of “ Grammar" schools. Royalty, nobility, clerics, merchant guilds and 
wealthy citizens vied with each other to endow schools in which boys would 
be prepared for entry to the university, and so for a life of service to Church 
or State. By the fifteenth century England possessed an adequate supply of 
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-or “public”, schools. 


During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries England developed in guild 
apprenticeship an admirable system of technical education for skilled workers. 
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who were “bound” to him for a period of years, usually seven. He taught 
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was born asa charity. Asa result ofthe developing industrialism, the children 
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1 A case is on record of a child (in the nineteenth century) in employment before he 
was two years old. Employment of children of three was not uncommon. 
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i d leisure. During she eighteenth century the Society for 
oF ee а Knowledge (SP.C.K,) founded hundreds of charity 
EGER Nonconformists—both Protestant and Catholic—established others. 
MEUS Raikes started Sunday schools—Sunday being the only day the 
children were not employed from morning to night. In Wales the Rey. 
Griffith Jones established “ Schools of Piety” —free schools for teaching the 
poor to read and understand the Bible. Schools were also set up in workhouses 
and a few enlightened industrialists, following the example of Robert Owen 
in Lanarkshire, started them in factories. 

Farly in the nineteenth century two réligious societies were formed to 
provide elementary schools on a large зсайу: the National Society for Pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in the Prinziples ofthe Established Church, 
and the British and Foreign Schools Society. The first, as its title implies, was 
a Church of England body, the other Nonconformist. The primary aim of 
both was religious and moral rather than purely educational; literacy was 
regarded as a means to faith. These societies paved the way to a national 
system of education. In 1833 the Government was induced (reluctantly) to 
grant them £20,000 “іп aid of private subscriptions for the erection of school 
houses for the education of the poorer classes in Great Britain". The grant 
was renewed annually, and from 1839 onwards was steadily increased. By 
1861 it had risen to £840,000, yet a Royal Commission had to admit that the 
provision of facilities was inadequate in both quantity and quality. But the 
idea that education was the province of the Church was still widely prevalent, 
and for years no Government dared face the consequences of attempting to 
impose State control upon the tenacious (and bitterly competitive) religious 
bodies which were providing almost all the schools. 

An attempt was made to safe 
religious issue. Declaring that * 
efficient, and if it is not to be effi 


c in all grant-aided 
ensui di 
the results obtained by his pupils at thi edu eC eU 


grind, bred acute antagonism Берге and Нег Majesty's Ins 
(who conducted the annual examination), and did not gend ы hh 
it certainly produced a machine-like efficiency in the schools, 

The Reform Act of 1867, 


| which extended the franchise to many who were 
illiterate, finally convinced public opinion that universal elementary educa- 
! апу ОРЖ: 
tion was a national necessity. “We must educate our masters”, said a 
14 
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for publicly provided schools 
Above: Technical Institute at Hendon, Middlesex 
Below : A secondary modern school near London 


Secondary modern schools 
slbove: Boys working in the library of Baldock 5 


ссопдагу Modern Schoo! 
Below : Practical work in one of the schools 


built specially for children over 144 
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politician—cynically but truthfully. In 2870 the first Education Act for 
England and Wales was passed. It was a typical British compromise. The 
Church of England fought to the last gasp to retain the utmost degree of 
control over the schools. The Nonconformists and Secularists fought equally 
fiercely to prevent its securing any undue privilege. In the end, the State 
accepted responsibility, not for the whole of the national system it proposed 
to create, but only for filling in the gaps left by voluntary effort. The Church 
schools were to continue, but in districts where there were none "School 
Boards” were to be set up to provide schools at the public expense. After a 
terrific Parliamentary battle it was decided that in “Board Schools” only 
undenominational religious teaching was to be allowed. Thus was initiated a 
“Dual System” of control which {in modified form) still persists. [ 

Compromise though it was, the 1870 Education Act laid an enduring 
foundation for a national system of education. By 1880 elementary education 
had been made universally compulsory. By 1894 a Royal Commission was 
inquiring into the necessity of a national system of secondary education in 
England; in Wales one had already been begun by the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act of 1889. : 

‘After the abolition of “Payment by Results” the English elementary school 
began slowly to mature into a humane and many-sided institution. It had to 
contend with formidable handicaps, the worst being the continued public 


belief that its main virtue should be cheapness. Its social status, though con- 


stantly rising, remained lower than that of any other form of education. 
Its buildings, especially those of the church schools, were never good enough.* 
т. Classes were always too large; even in 1939 there were many containing 
over fifty children. Its teachers were paid less than those in any other branch 
of public education. Its pupils could leave school at 14,? and most of them did. 
And it was always compelled to remain the “elementary” school. A praisc- 
worthy attempt to provide secondary education for the abler among its elder 
pupils was abruptly halted by a law-court decision in 1901, and the Education 
Act of 1902, by setting up a separate secondary school system, seemed to make 
it quite certain that the elementary school could never develop a secondary 
branch. 

Nevertheless the elementary school steadily advanced, broadening and 
humanising its curriculum, extending and developing new activities in many 
directions. The "three R’s” ceased to dominate the curriculum. History, 
geography, art and science took their place alongside them ; music and drama 
-ime to hold an honoured place in many schools, with many forms of 


1 
XExcept the relatively few built during the last few years before the 1939-45 war, 


which are as fine as any in the world. 
? Until 1918, earlier. 
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handicrafts, including gardening. Much more time and thought were given to 
physical education, and the elementary school, like the secondary, developed 
its organised games and athletic sports. 

The final metamorphosis of the public elementary school dates from 1926, 
when the Consultative Committee of the Board of. Education recommended? 
a reorganisation of the elementary system to provide self-contained schools 
for the primary stage (5-11) and a variety of schools for the post-primary. 
This reorganisation proceeded, rather slowly and very unevenly, until the 
outbreak of war. By 1939 it was more than half completed; but in the rural 


areas only twenty per cent of schools were reorganised, and of the church 
schools only sixteen per cent. 


^. The senior children (11-14 upwards) benefited most. Many fine modern 
schools, with assembly and dining halls, specially equipped art, handicraft 
and domestic science rooms, science laboratories, clinics and gymnasia, were 
built for them, and surrounded with large playgzounds and playing-fields ; 
and splendid experimental work by teachers not afraid to venture boldly 
along entirely new lines transformed the senior school curriculum. It was 
only fitting that the Education Act, 1944, should set the seal upon the work 
these schools had done by elevating them to the rank of secondary. 

On rst April 1945 the category “elementary” disappeared from English 
education. It went unregretted. Before that date over cighty-cight per cent 
of children between the ages of five and fourteen in England and Wales— 
more than 5,000,000 іп number—were attending the public elementary 
school, and most of them attended no other school. Whatever may be said 
about the influence of other forms of education in England, for sheer massiv: 
weight none could compare in modern times with the public elementary 
school. From 1870 to 1945 it was the sole organised educational experience 
in the lives of three-quarters of her children. It is по more than just tribute to 
the elementary school teachers, 167,000 strong in 1939, to say that the 
influence they radiated throughout that period was incalculably beneficial, 
and that the shortcomings which were alleged against their work were 
generally due not to them but to defects in the system. It was largely owing 
to their persistent agitation, through their powerful National Union of 
Teachers, that those defects are in process of being corrected. 


С. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Before universal elementary education had been compulsory more than a 


decade, the problem of how to satisfy the growing demand fot secondary ` 


education which it was producing had become acute. The old endowed schools 
1In The Education of the Adolescent. H.M. Stationery Office. 25. 
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were too few and too feeble, the public schools too exclusive, and the 
elementary schools not equipped nor (as it proved) authorised to provide it. 

A Royal Commission was set up, under the chairmanship of Mr. (later 
Lord) Bryce, to inquire into the problem. It recommended, їп 1894-5, 
the establishment ofa single central authority for education, the handing over 
of the local administration of education to the recently established? county 
councils and county borough councils, and the granting to them of powers to 
provide and aid education other than elementary. As a result, a “Волга of 
Education", nominally consisting of Cabinet Ministers, was set up in 1900 
as the central authority. This Board never met; from the start its “President” 
was in effect the Minister of Education, with a normal Government depart- 
ment (to which the name “Board of Education” became attached) to assist 
him. But his powers were limited; his function was no more than “the 
superintendence of matters relating to education in England and Wales”. 
This fact did much to develop the idea of partnership between the centre and 
the localities, but it also permitted great unevenness in the provision of public 
education as between the area of one local authority and another. 

By the Education Act of 1902 the "School Boards” were abolished and 
the county councils and county borough councils made the local authorities 
for education, with the statutory duty of providing elementary education, 
and the power to provide or assist the provision of “higher” education, that 
is, all forms of public education beyond the elementary level. The Act also 
made a number of municipal borough councils and urban district councils 
local authorities for elementary education only. Thus was established a “Dual 
System" of local administration which was not all loss (it greatly stimulated 
local interest in many areas), but which among other disadvantages un- 
doubtedly helped to perpetuate the distinction between the elementary and 
the secondary systems. 

The new local authorities for higher education used their powers vigorously . 
to develop secondary education. They grant-aided endowed schools; 
recognised as secondary schools many of the "Higher Grade" elementary 
schools which had been doing post-primary work, the "organised science 
schools"? set up under the Science and Art department, and a number ОЁ 
institutions previously training apprentice-teachers; and they built many 
new schools. In 1902 the Board of Education recognised for grant 272 
secondary schools, with 31,716 pupils; by 1906 there were 689 recognised 
schools, with 81,370 pupils, and by 1913, 1,027 schools with 187,647 pupils. 

The variety of schools taken into the new secondary system ought to have 
ensured a rich variety in the secondary curriculum. But in Board of 


1 By the Local Government Act of 1888. 


. 2 See page 21. 
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Education issued Regulations making it a condition of Government grant 
that the education provided in secondary schools should be a “general” one. 
The curriculum was to include English language and literature, at least one 
foreign language, history, geography, mathematics, science, physical train- 
ing, and (for boys) handicraft, (for girls) housewifery; and these subjects 
(except the last three) were to be regarded primarily as intellectual disciplines. 
The result was a speedy assimilation of the curricula in all recognised 
secondary schools to that of the endowed or “ Grammar” school. The 
“organised science” and the “higher grade” schools quickly lost their 
distinctive character and, the vocational element being entirely excluded from 
secondary education, the promising “junior technical" schools with which 
various authorities were experimenting were denied recognition as secondary 
schools. Thus, in addition to the gulf already set between elementary and 
secondary education, another was opened between secondary and technical. 
The predominance of the grammar school turriculum in secondary 
education was further secured by the significance which came to be attached 
to the "School Certificate". This certificate was awarded on the results of 
the “First School Examination”, established in 1917. The examination was 
conducted by university examining boards, and taken at about the age of 
sixteen by all normally proficient secondary school pupils. Originally it was 
intended to be no more than evidence that a pupil had satisfactorily com- 
pleted the “general” stage of his secondary education, but owing to the 
exemptions from matriculation and professional preliminary examinations 
obtainable through it, it acquired such status in the business world that it 
came to be the indispensable passport, not only to the university and the 
professions but also for admission to most categories of employment offering 
substantial prospects of advancement. Naturally, to obtain this coveted 
certificate tended to become the overriding aim of every secondary school 
boy or girl (and their parents), and consequently the requirements of the 
School Certificate examination tended to’ dominate the grammar school 
curriculum. As the main requirements were essentially intellectual and 
academic, one unhappy result was that far too high a proportion of the ablest 
young minds were orientated towards the “landlocked lake of the black- 
coated occupations”, and away from the great productive industries on 
which the material prosperity of Britain was built, and by which alone it 
can be sustained. A second was that children educated in other post-primary 
schools, and not sitting for the School Certificate, were ipso facto virtually 
excluded from all professional and much other employment above the level 
of routine. The seriousness of this will be obvious when it is realised that 


even in 1939 only about twelve per cent of children in England and Wales 
gained admission to secondary schools, 
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Against the defects of English secondary education in the past—its in- 
adequate quantity and too limited content—must be set its achievements and 
the very great gain it undoubtedly brought to the country. It certainly 
opened (albeit too narrowly) the gate of opportunity to the children of poor 
parents.’ In 1907 the Board of Education required as a condition of grant 
that maintained secondary schools should normally admit to “free places” 
at least’ one-quarter of their pupils, these to come from the public ele- 
mentary schools.* In 1917 they began to offer special grants to encourage 
advanced work by pupils between the ages of sixteen and cighteen, and in 
1920 State scholarships to the university awarded on the results of the 
“Second School Examination” (the Higher School Certificate), а more 
specialised examination taken about two years after the School Certificate. 
These incentives greatly helped to bring about higher standards of work, 
closer contact with the universities, stronger leadership in the community 
life of the school, and a consequent rise in its morale. 

The secondary school developed а lively sense of corporate spirit. This was 
much aided in its growth by the imposing variety of extra-curricular 
activities which was built up until it became not the least valuable feature of 
the school life. Literary, dramatic, musical, art, scientific, engineering and 
other voluntary societies flourished exceedingly, and often reached very 
high standards of performance. It was aided, too, by the fact that the 
secondary school had many material advantages over the clementary. It had 
a much higher social standing, in part due to the prestige which the old 
endowed schools brought, in part to the better physical conditions it enjoyed. 
Its sites and premises were more spacious and their equipment was more 
lavish. The classes were smaller, and the teachers better paid. For all these 
reasons it was greatly esteemed, and provision could never keep pace with 
demand. 


D. SPECIAL SERVICES 


Care of the physical health of children has greatly developed during the 
present century. In 1906 power was granted to the local education authorities 
to provide meals at school for any children who would benefit from such 


1Girls especially benefited from the setting-up of a public system of secondary 
education. In 1902 an elementary school girl’s chance of secondary education was 
practically nil, and there were altogether only about 33,000 girls in grant-aided secondary 
schools. In 1939 there were nearly a quarter of a million, most of whom came from 


elementary schools. 
2 “Free places” were later replaced by “special places” similarly available to ele- 


mentary school pupils, but carrying exemption from or reduction of fees only if the 
parents’ income justified it. 
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provision. Unfortunately, this power was not largely exercised until after 
the outbreak of war in 1939; nevertheless, over the thirty-three years pre- 
viously some millions of children were saved from the more serious effects 
of malnutrition by the meals they received at school. 

In 1907 it was made obligatory upon the local education authorities to 
provide for the medical inspection of school children. Thus was born the 
School Medical Service, which in a generation revolutionised the health and 
physique of British children. When it began to function, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that elementary school children were for the most part dirty and 
disease-ridden. Half of them were infested with lice, Decayed teeth were 
almost universal, defects of sight numerous, skin, scalp and infectious 
diseases common, саг, nose and throat diseases rampant, and diseases of the 
heart and lungs not infrequent. By 1939 a (medically) dirty child was a 
rarity and infestation rarer: teeth and eyes were well cared for, and the 
virulence of most diseases of childhood had, been greatly diminished. Some, 
such as rickets and ringworm, had been virtually eliminated ; others, such 
as measles and diphtheria, robbed of much of their power to kill. Moreover, 
age for age, children were inches taller, pounds hea 
more robust than they were in 1907. The effect 
standard of school work had been remarkable. 


Special educational care of children handicapped by physical or mental 
defect was begun on a statutory basis in 1893. This form of provision was 
steadily increased and improved, though the growth was very unequal over 
the country. In 1939 there were over 600 special schools for blind, deaf, 
crippled, epileptic and mentally defective children, children suffering from 
heart or lung diseases, and delicate children. About one-third of these schools 
were provided by voluntary organisations. The period of compulsory 
attendance at special schools was from five to sixteen, 

In 1909 the State began the vocational guidance and placement of children 
and young persons leaving school. The Juvenile Employment Service, 
organised in some areas by the local education authorities, in others by 
the Ministry of Labour, was never as effective as could have been wished, 
but by 1939 it was placing in their first employment about one-third of the 
children leaving the elementary school, and a 
providing a measure of industrial after-care, 

The Education Act of 1918 gave local educa 
provide or assist the provision of nursery schools and classes for children 
below school age, and thus gave statutory su 


) t pport to what is probably the- 
finest educational movement born in this country during modern times. The 


creation of an inspired educational pioneer, Miss Margaret McMillan (who 
also had much to do with bringing about the School Medical Service), the 
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English nursery school was from the staré an outstandingly good institution. 
It offered a happy, ordered, yet free and creative community life for children 
between the ages of two and five or upwards, with no formal lessons, the 
time being occupied in free play, educative games, story-telling, singing, 
dancing, the learning of good personal and social habits, meals, rest and sleep. 

Most regrettably, though Miss McMillan demonstrated from 1911 
onwards, when she set up the first nursery school at Deptford in East 
London, how valuable and acceptable to parents this form of educational 
care was, the local authorities made but the slightest use of their powers to 
provide it. By 1939 there were only just over a hundred nursery schools in 
England and Wales, and of these half were provided by voluntary bodies. 
Most authorities which made provision for children under five preferred the 
cheaper nursery class, which might be nearly as good as the nursery school, 
but rarely was. In 1939 there were about 165,000 children, three-quarters of 
them over four years old; in nursery classes. 


E. TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Public opinion in England and Wales was slow to realise that extensive 
and systematic technical education is a necessary condition of industrial 
efficiency. Until 1889 no public provision was made for it on а national scale, 
despite the fact that from the middle of the century it was becoming evident 
that Britain’s industrial supremacy was slipping from her hands, and that her 
competitors, notably Germany and the United States, owed their success 
largely to the efficient systems of technical education they had built up. 

In 1884 a Royal Commission was set up, with the result that in 1889 the 
Technical Instruction Act was passed. This gave to the county and county 


grants were made to senior technical institutions, and for nearly as long the 
promising “junior technical schools” were denj iti 
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1914-18 war did something, but fiot enough, to remind the nation of the 
necessity of technical education; and better progress was made between 
1919 and 1939. But the latter year found Britain still quite inadequately 
equipped with technical institutions. Moreover, most technical education 
was being carried on in the evenings, as a spare-time occupation, and on the 
initiative of individual students. Just before the war a development scheme 
involving a capital outlay of £12,000,000 was projected, but the outbreak 
of hostilities prevented its coming into. operation. A few fine technical 
colleges were, however, built. 

In 1939, of the 149 “principal institutions"—polytechnics, technical 
colleges and institutes—in England and Wales, possibly a dozen were in 
thoroughly modern buildings and fully furnished with up-to-date equip- 
ment. Technical education was also being provided, mainly in the evenings, 
in about six thousand other buildings, most of which were used for other 
purposes during the day. The main categories of technical education were: 


i. FULL TIME 


a. Junior Technical Schools and Art Departments: receiving pupils at twelve 
to fourteen, almost entirely from the elementary school, for two ог 
three years, and providing a general education with a bias towards 


industry (mainly enginecring), commerce, commercial art, housewifery, 
or nautical training. 


. Senior Courses: two-year courses, attended almost exclusively by ex- 
secondary school pupils between sixteen and nineteen. 


ii. PART TIME 


. Day Classes: Attendance at these was dependent on the employer's 
sanctioning absence from employment. In 1939 these included one 
compulsory Day Continuation School and thir 


ty-eight voluntary ones. 
Attendance was normally one day a week. 


2. Junior Evening Classes, or Institutes: providing a two 
age fourteen to sixteen, attendance being normally fo 
on three nights a week from September to March or April. Almost all 
the pupils came from elementary schools. The course normally con- 
sisted of English, mathematics and physical trai 


Қ wet E ning, and elementary 
instruction in technical, commercial or domestic subjects. 


3. Senior and Advanced Evening Classes: These were іп 1939 attended by 
just over a million students of all ages from sixteen upwards, and were 
providing courses in almost every conceivable subject. 


-year course from 
r two hoursa night 
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There was no uniform system of examinations in technical and commercial 
education. Degrees were obtainable in various technological subjects and in 
commerce, and professional diplomas in a wide variety of skilled occupations. 
The Board of Education co-operated with professional Institutions, e-g., the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, in the award of “National Certificates" 
and “Higher National Certificates”. In one or two compact areas regional 
examining bodies, such as the old-established Union of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Institutes, had been set up. Other examinations were organised 
by bodies, such as the Royal Sóciety of Arts, concerned with specialist 
subjects. : 


F. ADULT EDUCATION 


The term “Adult Education” gradually came to mean in Britain non- 
vocational education. In, organised fashion this began more than a century 
and a half ago in various movenients to enable working men and women to 
read. For over a century adult education was supported entirely by voluntary 
effort; it was not until 1893 that the State intervened. But twenty ycars pre- 
viously the universities had begun to take a hand. In 1873 the University of 
Cambridge began to provide “University Extension” lectures and courses 
suitable for popular audiences. In 1876 London, in 1878 Oxford followed 
suit, As the modern universities came into being they also took up this work, 
until every university had an “Bxtra-Mural” Department or a committee 
to organise extension work in its area. 

In 1903 Albert Mansbridge effected an alliance between the University 
Extension movement, the trade unions and the Co-operative Movement, 
and thus brought into being one of the most remarkable of the great British 
voluntary organisations, the Workers’ Educational Association. The 
“зу Б.А”, which set as its objective the development of social consciousness 
among the working classes through intellectual studies and disciplines, has 
throughout pursued this aim with undeviating purpose, great tenacity and 
steadily increasing success. Its appeal is deliberately to the intellectual élite 
among the working-class population. It exacts the highest standards of work. 
Its finest instrument, the “Three-year Tutorial Class"—a course of spare- 
time study on a single subject extending over three years—is roughly the 
equivalent of an Honours Degree course at a university. There were before 
the war over 700 Three-year Tutorial Classes, and a few Advanced 
Tutorial Classes doing the equivalent of post-graduate work. 

Owing to its strictly intellectual approach and its high standards, the 
W.E.A. has never attracted large numbers to its classes and courses. This 
Грей the association, which believes that concentration on the 
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few who will accept its disciplines apd standards is more profitable than mass 
education on a lower level. A different view has been taken by other volun- 
tary bodies. The Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the National Federation of Women’s Institutes, the 
Townswomen's Guilds, the Rural Community Councils and the Educational 
Centres Association, for example, hold that adult education ntust start at the 
level of, and grow from, the interests of the masses. So they have provided a 
wide variety of semi-recreative, semi-educational activities—music, drama, 
dancing, simple lectures and talks, discussions, films—and tuition in all sorts 
of artistic, vocational and domestic crafts. They endeavour—with consider- 
able succéss—to lead on from such informal to more formal education. 

The same technique was adopted by the local education authorities, which 
from the early years of the twentieth century began to play an increasing 
part in the provision of adult education. The Men's, Women’s and Junior 
Men’s (14-20) Evening Institutes provided by the London County Council, 
for example, aimed at encouraging a rational employment of leisure by 
those to whom the more formal types of education did not appeal. At these 
institutes may be seen every kind of practical activity, from physical training 
to housewifery, from an elocution class to а pigeon fanciers’ club. 

From 1924 the Board of Education made direct grants to the universities, 
the W.E.A. and other "Responsible Bodies” in respect of courses which 


satisfied their requirements. The local education authorities also grant-aided 
the voluntary bodies. ! 


Residential adult education was little develo 
nine residential colleges (seven in En 
Scotland), with accommod: 


ped. There were in 1939 only 
gland and one each in Wales and 


у for one year, with some two-year courses 
literature, art, music, and 
first of these colleges was 


G. INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


In England statutory and voluntary efforts mer 
one into the other. The “public schools” are no 
are wholly outside the State system, some partly in and partly out, and some 
wholly within it. No legal definition of a “ public school” exists, A secon- 
dary school acquires the title if its headmaster is elected a member of the 
“Headmasters’ Conference". But the real “public schools”, the ones which 


ge almost imperceptibly the 
exception to this rule. Some 
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have made the English public school famous throughout the world, are the 
ancient schools mentioned previously, with a relatively small number of 
independent boarding schools founded during the past hundred years or so. 
The “public school system” dates only from the nineteenth century, being 
largely due to the work of Thomas Arnold, headmaster of Rugby School 
from 1828 to 1842. 

An intensely religious man, Dr. Arnold had no doubt as to the function of 
the public school. It was to produce “Christian gentlemen” who would 
become leaders of the religious, political and social life of the nation. Nor had 
he any doubt as to methods. The tone of the school was to be set by the Sixth 
Form. To these boys he gave extensive disciplinary powers, and upon them 
he relied implicitly and explicitly. Masters and boys who were at Rugby with 
Arnold spread his doctrine and his methods far and wide. The times were 
propitious. The country was wealthy, its population increasing, and its 
imperial responsibilities mounting. There was an expanding need for leader- 
ship in every part of the national life. The rapid spread of railways induced 
many parents of means to look favourably upon boarding-schools. Many 
new public schools were founded. Of the sixty to seventy independent public 
schools, more than three-quarters came into existence in the nineteenth 


century or later. 
What are the essentia 
may be briefly summarised as: (1) 


1 elements of the "public school” tradition? They 
А conviction that the main purpose of 
education is the training of character, and that all character training must be 
based on religion. This leads to acceptance of none but the highest standards 
of personal integrity. (2) A conviction that the function of the public school 
is education for leadership in the national life. This leads to great stress upon 
the importance of service to the community. (3) Bclicf that these qualities 
can best be developed in the close-knit community life of a boarding-school. 
(4) Close association with the ancient universities. This keeps standards of 
work high, and inclines to a predilection for the humane studies. (5) Belief 
that these aims can best be attained if the school is independent of all public 
control. The tradition has undoubtedly produced valuable results, The best 
products of the English public school (and they have been many) have, as a 
direct result of the training they received at school, set an example through- 
out their lives of strict regard to the principles of justice, duty and personal 
rectitude. 0) s 
What are the defects of the system? They may be summed up in a single 
of an education at an independent “ public" 
boarding-school is so heavy that, unless a boy is awarded a scholarship, only 
parents in the topmost five per cent of income levels can afford it. Even ifa 


scholarship eases matters during the public school period, the requirements 
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of the “Common Entrance" examination, by which alone admission can 
be gained to most public schools, are such as to make several years at a 
“preparatory school" virtually obligatory. And the preparatory school is 
sometimes more expensive than the public school. It is normally a boarding- 
school, privately owned, which receives boys at about the age of nine and 
keeps them until thirteen to fourteen. It combines preparation for “Common 
Entrance" and public school scholarships with a full community life and 
abundance of athletics. All the best preparatory schools are officially “гесор- 
nised as efficient”. 

Admission to “public schools” (in the strict sense of the term) has thus 
been restricted to the children of the well-to-do. The fact that many parents 
of limited means make extraordinary sacrifices to send their sons to public 
schools does not falsify this generalisation; even these parents are relatively 
well-to-do. The membership of the schools has not represented a cross- 
section of society, but only of a few thin strata, all close to cach other. The 
public school community, especially if isolated in a boarding-school, until 
recently saw little or nothing of the life of the great mass of society, so that 
its members grew up ignorant of this. Their ignorance was further scaled by 
the fact that the staff was selected almost exclusively from the same social 
strata. Brought up in an exclusive environment in which the amenities 
necessary for the ample life were always to be had as a matter of course, 
public school boys were unable to understand what it meant to have to do 
without such amenitics or to obtain them only by dint of sheer hard 
labour and enterprise. Finally, because of the exclusiveness and ampli- 
tude of their education, they started their adult life from a higher level 
than their fellows, and not understanding the lower levels, they perpetuated 
in their careers and social life the exclusiveness they learnt in their 
education. 

It is still legally permissible! for any man or woman to open and conduct a 
private school in Britain, without obligation to have it inspected by the 
education authorities. No one knows exactly how many private schools 
there are. A Government committee of inquiry reported in 1932 that there 
were then about 10,000 and the number 15 probably 
the same today. These schools may contain as many as 300,000 pupils. 
They vary infinitely in quality. Among them are some of the finest schools 
in the country, including a number doing valuable experimental work. But 
the majority are mediocre, with standards generally below those of the 
publicly maintained schools. 

There is, unfortunately, a considerable residuum which is even lower than 


1 The recent Education Acts make it illegal, but these Parts of the Acts are not yet 
operating. 


approximately 
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mediocre. The 1932 committee declared ‘that many of these were “а public 
danger", and “ought to be closed forthwith”. They are generally small, 
often accommodated in private dwelling-houses, furnished with inadequate 
or obsolete equipment, and conducted by people lacking professional or 
personal qualifications, or both. They are rarely noxious, as was the notorious 

Dotheboys Hall” portrayed by Charles Dickens in his novel Nicholas 
Nickleby ; they are merely inefficient. They are far fewer in number than was 
the case even thirty years ago; the advance of the publicly maintained system 
has driven many of them out ‘of business. But there are still parents who look 
upon the publicly maintained school as socially an inferior institution, and 
who are too ignorant to realise what constitutes a good school. They keep 
the bad private schools alive. 


н. UNIVERSITIES 


The British universities enjoy an autonomy probably unequalled in the 
world, This is largely due to Oxford and Cambridge, which are among the 
oldest universities in Europe, and are like no others. All the other universities 
in England and Wales are modern foundations, though Durham andLondon 


are now over a hundred years old. The University of Wales was created in 
1893; Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, and 
between 1900 and 1926. To 


Reading received their charters (in that order) 


them was added Nottingham in 1948. М 
Oxford апа Cambridge, thanks to their age, history and traditions, occupy 


a unique position. Their social prestige is far above that of any of the other 
universities, and consequently they have always tended to attract the ablest 
scholars and students. They аге collegiate universities; each is essentially a 
collection of self-governing and largely autonomous colleges. For centuries, 
indeed, the names “Oxford” and “Cambridge” stood for little more than 
the colleges taken collectively. Modern conditions have compelled the 
provision of joint facilities and so increased the necessity for a measure of 
central direction; in particular, the growth of scientific studies has necessi- 
tated university laboratories on а 5 e which it would be uneconomic for 
individual colleges to provide. But both at Oxford and Cambridge the 
university and the colleges are in many respects entirely separate entities. 
The university examines and grants degrees, and the professors are university 
has no authority over the teaching provided by a 
college, nor over the discipline within its walls. In practice, difficulties seldom 
arise; the university officials and the college authorities are often the same 
persons, and the Vice-Chancellor, who is in fact the Head of the university 
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and holds office for two or three years, is appointed from among the Heads 
of the colleges. Nevertheless, the colleges jealously guard their autonomy. 

The academic year is divided into three terms of eight weeks each, with 
a long vacation from mid-June to mid-October. Work is based on the 
“tutorial” system. The undergraduate arranges with his college “tutor” 
what course of studies he will take and what lectures he wilf attend.’ He is 
expected to arrange his own division of time between work, recreation and 
social activities, but once a week at least will spend an hour with his tutor, 
who will discuss and criticise his work. This personal association of tutor and 
student in “tutorials” isa traditional characteristic of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and with the close community life of a residential college often leads to the 
happiest relations between the “доп” (the general name for an officer of the 
university) and the undergraduate. 

Before the war it was difficult for an undergraduate to live in comfort at 
Oxford or Cambridge and take a reasonable partin the multifarious social 
activities which are so valuable and distinctive a featu 
on less than about £250 a year. It was possible to spend several times this 
amount, but for many years the trend had been towards moderation 
of personal expenditure. There were in 1939 about 4,000 students in 
residence at Oxford and rather more at Cambridge. The great majority were 
men. Oxford places a limit on the number of women students. Nearly forty 
per cent received help from public funds, and more than thirty per cent of 
open scholarships and exhibitions were being won by former pupils of public 
elementary schools. The idea, still prevalent in some quarters in Britain an 
abroad, that Oxford and Cambridge are class Preserves for the socially and 
financially privileged was out of date before the war, though it was still true 
in 1939 that the majority of undergraduates came from relatively well-to-do 
homes. 

The modern universities are products of the industrial and social develop- 
ment of Britain in the nineteenth century. Their typical history is: the 
foundation, through the gene 
college designed to teach chiefl 
of a great industrial town; 
the addition of “faculties” in the humane subj 
training of teachers; and finally the securin 
the college (or a group of these colleges) 
degrees. Thus Birmingham Universit 
Manchester University from Owens Сој 
formed by the federation of four ind 


re of university life there 


any college. 
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Cardiff, Bangor and Swansea. At Exeter; Hull, Leicester and Southàmpton 
are university colleges which опе day will reccive their charter. 

The modern universities differ in many respects from Oxford and 
Cambridge. Though independent and self-governing institutions, their 
“Councils”, or governing bodies, include representatives of outside interests 
—notably the local education authorities which grant-aid them. They are 
in the main non-resident, and draw most of their students from the imme- 
diate locality. Most of them, it is true, have halls of residence, and in 1939 
Reading and Excter had a majority in residence; but, even so, the difference 
in atmosphere is palpable. They are organised in faculties, not colleges, and 
have no tutorial system. They are fully co-educational, with no discrimina- 
tion between men and women students. Being situated for the most part in 
great industrial towns, they tend to have a pronounced technological bias; 
the faculties of textiles at Leeds, of engineering at Manchester, and of agri- 
culture at Reading, for example, have achieved an international reputation. 

The University of London is unique. In 1826 a group of Nonconformists 
founded University College, London, as a non-sectarian college to provide 
university education for Nonconformists, who were then excluded on 
religious grounds from Oxford and Cambridge. Church of England 

later by founding King's College as a Church 


adherents retorted three years т ; 
college. The religious distinction made it impossible for the two colleges to 


be combined into a university of the conventional type, and so when 
"London University” was created in 1836 it was in fact no more than an 
Examining Board entitled to grant degrees. In 1858 the Board threw ope 
its degrees to any candidate who could pass its examinations, and since that 
date London University has granted external degrees which can be 
obtained without ever entering or even having seen the university buildings. 
Students from all over the world sit every year for these degrees. But London 
has also a large "internal" side. It has recognised ES Schools of the Uni- 
versity” a wide variety of institutions for higher education—liberal arts 
colleges, polytechnics, medical schools, and ап agricultural college. | 
Durham University, founded in 1832, has also unique features. It D the 
only collegiate university in Britain. outside Oxford and Cambridge. 
Organised in eight colleges, itisa religious foundation closely connected 
with the Church of England, two of its Chairs being associated with canon- 
ries in Durham Cathedral. Two of the colleges (not part of the original 
foundation) are situated in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and both sections of the 
faculties and professorial staff. 
f the ancient and modern universities is somewhat 
d on by a “Congregation” consisting of 
which works largely through its executive 
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committee, called the “Hebdomadal Council". At Cambridge the corre- 
sponding bodies are the “Senate” and the “Council of the Senate”. At most 
of the modern universities each Faculty has its Board, which reports to the 
“Senate”, an academic body representative of the whole university, on 
matters affecting curricula and discipline, to the “Council” on matters of 
finance and organisation. Final decisions are taken by the “‘Court of the 
University". 

Every university has achieved special distinction in one or more fields of 
learning. Oxford has always excelled in the humane studies. Cambridge is 
world-famous for mathematics and science. Theology at Durham, commerce 
at Birmingham, technology at Leeds, and agriculture at Reading are further 
examples of specialities. At its best, English university scholarship is un- 


surpassed, and, in general, intellectual standards are high and rigorously 
maintained. 


5. SCOTTISH EDUCATION TO 1959 
А. PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Scottish people have for centuries had the most intense belief in educa- 
tion. They claim an Act passed by the Scottish Parliament in 1496 as “the 
first compulsory Education Act recorded in history”,? and though in all 
probability the Act had little immediate effect, it shows at least that even at 
this early date education was regarded as a national concern. 

At that time, though a very poor country much troubled with political 
and religious disputes, Scotland is said to have been better equipped with 
primary and secondary schools than any other European country except the 
Netherlands. This was due largely to the zeal for education of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which from the earliest date had vigorously promoted 
schools, had already established two universities and was on the point of 
setting up a third. When in the sixteenth century the Protestant Reformation 
swept like a flame across Scotland, its leaders were found to be no less zealous 
for the education of the people. 

The remarkable document known as The Book of Policy or Discipline (or 
more generally as “Тһе First Book of Discipline”), drawn up in 1560 as a 
statement of the policy of the Reformed Church, devoted the whole of one 
of its nine chapters to "Schools and Universities”, and gave thercin “а 
masterly sketch of a complete and well co-ordinated system of education”? 

John Knox and the other joint authors of the Book deemed it necessary that 
“every several kirk” (church) in a town “of any reputation” should “have 
1 Alexander Morgan, Rise and Progress of Scottish Education. Oliver and Boyd. 
3 Morgan, op. cit. 
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a schoolmaster appointed” who should be able “to teach grammar and the 
Latin tongue”, and that in country districts “either the Reader or the 
Minister” should “take care over the children and the youth of the parish, 
to instruct them in their first rudiments, and especially in the Catechism”. 
In addition to, this provision for primary and secondary education, there 
should be “їп every notable town” a “College in which the Arts, at least 
Logic and Rhetoric, together with the tongues, shall be read... .” The 
system was to be both compulsory and progressive; the Book even went so 
far as to suggest quarterly examinations to decide which pupils should be 
compelled to proceed from the primary to the secondary school, and a 
leaving examination at the end of the secondary course to select students for 
the universities. 

The unsettled state of the country, alas, prevented this great scheme from 
being carried out. But neither the ideal nor the outline of the scheme was 
forgotten. In 1616 the Privy Council of Scotland directed that “іп every 
parish of this kingdom, where convenient means may be had for establishing 
a school, a school shall be erected, and a fit person appointed to teach the 
same, upon the expense of the parishioners, according to the quality and 
quantity of the parish”. This direction was ratified by an Act of the Scottish 
Parliament in 1633. It certainly produced some schools, but it was not on 

m had again outrun practical capacity. 


the whole very effective. Idealis 
Scotland had to wait until 1696 for firm foundations to be laid for its long- 
desired national system of education. In that year was passed an “Act of 


Settling of Schools” which was destined to become “the Charter of Scottish 
education”. This required that in every опе of the 1,049 parishes in Scotland 
not incorporated as a Royal Burgh “there be a commodious house for a 
school settled and established, and a schoolmaster appointed". The Act was 
probably not very effective for some time, but the fact remains that from 1696 
there wasa statutory duty upon every parish to establish a school and to main- 
tain it by local taxation. This national system of education based on the parish 
remained in force until the Education (Scotland) Act of 1872, and was pro- 
ductive of the most remarkable results. 1 
The Scots never regarded education as the prerogative of any one class of 
society, but as the inalienable right of every child. The parish school was 
* attended alike by the son of the “laird” (landowner) and the son of the 
poorest shepherd or crofter, and each had an equal chance of progressing as 
far in his education as his abilities warranted. The parish school—often taught 
by a university graduate—never limited itself to primary education; many 
а lad wéit straight from it, fully prepared, to the university. It has been 
officially estimated that in the days before the 1872 Act from twenty to thirty 


1 Morgan, op. cit. 
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per cent of the students of the universities came direct from the parish schools. 
Thus, though the “Тай” schools in the burghs, and the “academies” which 
arose later (to provide a more modern education), were distinctively secon- 
dary schools, there was not in Scotland the separation into elementary and 
secondary systems which was so marked a feature of education in England 
and Wales. т 

Unfortunately the 1872 Act—in other respects a very great measure— 
introduced such a separation, and while it made ample financial provision 
for education during the period of compulsory schooling, it made none for 
education beyond that age. The inevitable result was that, while elementary 
education advanced rapidly, higher education did not. Nevertheless, this Act 
was at many points far ahead of the Act passed for England and Wales two 
years previously. It was not, like the English Act, limited to elementary 
education; it made provision for the burgh and other secondary schools to 
be transferred to the School Boards which were set up after the English 
pattern. Moreover, it introduced compulsory attendance at school, a 
measure not possible in England at that time. And it gave the School Boards 
the power to organise evening classes for continued education. 

The Act constituted the Scottish Education. Department as the central 
authority for Scotland, and thus ended a period of thirty-three years during 
which Scottish education had been under English control, Unfortunately the 
Department, which (like the English Department of the time) is a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, was retained for a while under the same 
President as the English Committee; but this was remedied in 1885, when 
the Department was made independent, under its own Vice-President, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. This status the Department, quite rightly, 
still holds; there is no doubt that the period of dependence on England was 
not beneficial to Scottish education. The Department’s secretariat is organised 
very much like the English Ministry of Education, with a permanent 
secretary and staff belonging to the Civil Service at headquarters, and a 
corps of H.M. Inspectors to keep in direct touch with the schools. In 1918 
an Advisory Council representative of the education authorities, the uni- 
versities, the teaching profession, industry, commerce and other interests 
was established to advise the Department. 

As in England, one of the duties of the Department is to issue Codes of 
Regulations dealing with the organisation and curricula of schools. A ve 
enlightened Code issued in 1903 led to a remarkable development of “higher 
grade” schools and departments providing secondary courses from twelve 
to fifteen or sixteen, and thus did much to remedy the lack o£ ‘secondary 
education. The Education (Scotland) Act of 1908 is another landmark in 
Scottish educational history. It gave the School Boards роуусс г2 ргоуід-, 
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not only meals at school (as the 1906 Act'for England and Wales), but also 
clothing for necessitous children—a provision not given statutory sanction in 
England and Wales until 1944. Following the English Act of 1907, it also laid 
upon the Boards the statutory duty of the medical inspection of school 
children. And it empowered them to establish and maintain agencies for 
collecting and disseminating information about employment for children 
leaving school—thus again anticipating England. 

far-reaching changes were made in 1918. The School Boards were 
abolished, and with them went finally the parochial basis of the educational 
system on which Scotland had relied for two centuries. It had served the 
country well, but it was by now imperative to have a larger unit. The 
counties and the five “large burghs" (Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Leith’) were made the areas for the local administration of educa- 
tion, but instead of their councils being made the authorities, elective ad hoc 
authorities were set up, for education. This arrangement lasted only for 
eleven years, the county and burgh councils becoming the local education 
authorities in 1929. Each local education authority was required to establish 
an advisory council consisting of " persons qualified to represent the views 
of bodies interested in education". In urban areas separate advisory councils 
might be set up for evening continuation schools. The management of 
schools was delegated to School Management Committees, each responsible 
for the schools in a given district. These committees had to contain repre- 
sentatives of the local education authority, the teachers in the area, the parents 
of the children attending the schools, and other residents, these last being 
chosen with regard to the religious beliefs of the parents of children attend- 
ing "transferred" schools. 

The term “transferred” has reference to the famous "Scottish solution” 
of the problem of denominational religious instruction in schools which was 
provided by the 1918 Act. Religious instruction was not mentioned in the 
body of the 1872 Act, but the preamble stated that such instruction had 
always been a characteristic of Scottish schools, and suggested that the 
managers of the schools should be allowed to continue giving it after the 
custom of the school. The School Boards were empowered to accept under 
their care any grant-carning school which offered to transfer to them, and 
practically all such schools save those belonging to the Roman Catholic and 
the Episcopalian Churches did so. In 1918 the offer was made to the voluntary 
schools still outside the public system to come in, it being agreed that the 
existing staff of teachers was to be taken over, and that any future teachers 
appointed to a transferred school were to be approved as to their religious 
beliefs by the denominations with which the school was connected. The 
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voluntary schools were given two years in which to make up their minds, 
after which no grants were to be paid to schools that had not been trans- 
ferred. These terms were conclusive; within a very short time almost all the 
voluntary schools had been transferred. 

The Act also provided for the raising of the school age to fifteen and for 
a system of day continuation schools similar to that proposed for England; 
but unhappily these parts of the Act never came into operatio. Another 
attempt was made in 1936 to raise the compulsory school age to сав, but 
like the English Act of the same year, this was frustrated by the war. “4 

The typical Scottish secondary school is a large day school containing boys 
and girls. The number of pupils in a school is normally much greater than in 
England; in the cities it may run to 1,500 or more. The boarding-school has 
never flourished in Scotland as in England. Nor has the “public school”. 
There are only seven public schools, of which only four—Fettes, Loretto, 
Merchiston Castle, and Glenalmond—are independent boarding-schools. The 
Scottish public schools have nothing like the social prestige of those іп 
England, though their reputation as schools stands high. Endowed schools 
in receipt of financial aid from the State are few in number—a dozen or so 
all told—though most of them are large and important. Private secondary 
schools are as a rule more closely associated with the State system than those 
in England; generally speaking, they submit their curricula to the Scottish 
Education Department for its approval and invite inspection from Н.М. 
Inspectors. 

Provision for the education of children handicapped by physical or mental 
defect is comparable with that in England. In individual schools the standards 
of care and instruction are of the highest, while in one or two places out- 
standing experimental and research work is done. The same can be said of 
the Approved Schools, which since the Children and Young Persons 
(Scotland) Act of 1932 have been organised, like the English schools, in 
Junior (under twelve), Intermediate (twelve—fourteen), and Senior (fourteen 
—seventeen) schools. They afford an illuminating instance of the British 
tendency to rely upon voluntary effort; of the twenty-four only two, in 
Glasgow, are conducted by an education authority. Child Guidance, too, 
which has been highly developed in some Scottish centres, has owed much 
of its inspiration and success to voluntary effort, though today local autkar/- 
ties, notably Edinburgh and Glasgow, play a leading part in it. 


B. HIGHER EDUCATION 
Scotland has four universities: St. Andrews (founded in 1411), Glasgow 


(1450), Aberdeen (1495) and Edinburgh (1583). For two and a half centuries ` 


she had five, and for a brief period in her history six. 
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The Scottish university tradition is one of the oldest and proudest in the 
world. For centuries, if a lad had ability, no sacrifice was considered too 
great by parents, and no effort too much by teachers, to get him to one of the 
ancient and honoured seats of learning. The Scottish student, for his part, 
was prepared to put up with almost incredible privation in order to take and 
complete a university course. There are innumerable stories of under- 
graduates in the old days living through their terms in unheated garrets on 
a diet of oatmeal porridge, the sack or tub of oats having in many cases been ` 
carried (or rolled !) by the owner all the scores of miles separating his home 
from the university. 

Scottish standards of scholarship have always been rigorous. As befits an 
intensely religious people, theology has from the earliest times been an out- 
standing study, and latterly the medical schools of Edinburgh have achieved 
a world-wide reputation. All the universities are non-residential, and always 
have been (with so many poor students it could hardly have been otherwise), 
though today all have halls of residence. As may be imagined from what has 
been said about the parish school, the student body has always been a 
complete cross-section of society. Women gained the right of admission late 
in the nineteenth century, and today rank equally with men. 

The system of government of the universities is unique to Scotland. 
Covering them all is the Scottish Universities Committee of the Privy 
Council, which advises the King on such matters as the affiliating of colleges, 
the founding of professorial chairs and the passing or rejecting of Ordinances. 
Each university is governed by a University Court, which has, subject to the 
approval of His Majesty in Council, full control of the government and 
administration of the university. Teaching and discipline are supervised by 
the Senatus Academicus, comprising the Principal and the Professors, 
administrative arrangements by the General Council, consisting of the 
Chancellor, the members of the University Court, the Professors and 
Lecturers and the registered graduates of the university. 

The chief officers of the university are the Chancellor, elected for life by the 
General Council; the Principal, who is usually also the Vice-Chancellor of 
the university; and the Lord Rector, who is the official President of the 
University Court. Preserving one of the most ancient traditions of university 
government, the election of the Rector is made (every three years) by the 
matriculated students. The post is regarded as a very high honour, elections 
are often keenly contested, and the most distinguished statesmen and men of 
letters are proud to be nominated. It is part of the Rector’s duty to watch 
over the-interests of the student body. 

Al! the universities are organised in Faculties, though each preserves ele- 
ments of a collegiate origin. All have faculties in Arts, Divinity, Medicine, 
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and Science, and all except St. Andrews a faculty in Law. Aberdeen and 
Glasgow have a faculty in Engineering, Edinburgh one in Music. Students 
enter the university at a rather earlier age than in England, and the great 
majority take the “Ordinary” Degree rather than the “Honours”. There is 
no tutorial system as at Oxford and Cambridge, and the criticism has been 
made that Scottish universities rely too much on lectures to large classes of 
students. Tuition fees and living expenses for students are roughly com- 
parable with those at the modern English universities. There'is a large 
number of scholarships and bursaries offered by the universities, the local 
authorities are empowered to grant maintenance allowances to students, 
and since 1901 any Scottish boy or girl of sixteen or upwards having the 
requisite qualifications may apply for aid from the Carnegie Universities 
Trust established in that year by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. It has been estimated 
that about one-third of Scottish university students receive assistance from 
this Trust. Half the income (the bequest was a capital sum of £2,000,000) 
gocs to the improvement and expansion of the universities and of scientific 
research, the other half to the payment of fees of “students of Scottish birth 
or extraction". Any surplus under the first head is devoted to assisting even- 
ing classes in commercial institutions. 

The Scottish universities are in general linked much more with the higher 
technical institutions than is the case in England. The connection is particularly 
close in Glasgow, where the Royal Technical College and the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland College are in effect organic parts of the university. The 
Royal Scottish Museum is structurally united with Edinburgh University. 
An interesting link with English university education is found in the Snell 
Exhibitions at Glasgow University, which enable distinguished students to 
continue their education at Balliol College, Oxford. They date from the 
seventeenth century. 

Technical education was before the war provided in Universities, Central 
Institutions, Continuation Classes and the higher sections of Secondary 
Schools. The Central Institutions are organised on an area basis, there being 
four areas: Glasgow and the West of Scotland, Edinburgh and the South- 
East, Dundee and the East, and Aberdeen and the North. They provide full- 
time and part-time day courses, and evening courses, award College or 
National diplomas in mechanical and electrical engineering, applied 
chemistry, mining and building, and prepare candidates for National 
Certificates in a variety of trades. As in England, the great majority of 
students attended in the evenings. The same was true of the Continuation 
Classes, though the number of apprentices released for part-time day-atten- 
dance steadily increased. The technical education given in secondary schools 
was not normally aimed at any specific employment, and not necessarily 
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related to the work of the Continuation Classes, Central Institutions or 
universities. 


4. EDUCATION IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


In 1920 Northern Ireland, which consists of the six counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, became a self- 
governing unit of the United Kingdom. In June 1921 a Ministry of Education 
was established. 

Before 1920 the story of education in Northern Ireland is part of the story 
of education in Ireland as a whole. In this two features are outstanding: an 
inextricable link-up between religion and education, and the growth of a 
state-aided and largely state-controlled national system of elementary 
education without statutory sanction. The provision of elementary educa- 
tion began, as in England, through voluntary effort. In 1831 the British 
Government proposed to pass an Education Act for Ireland. The Bill never 
got to the Statute Book; but the Chief Secretary for Ireland, when he intro- 
duced the Bill into Parliament, also addressed a letter to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland setting out its proposals ; and the Lord Lieutenant took action upon 
this letter ! He set up a Board of Commissioners of National Education which 
remained for ninety-two years the central Government body appointed to 
administer elementary education. Except for the introduction in 1892 of 
compulsory school attendance, no major change was made in the system 
which it established. 

Its terms of reference are worth quoting, for they throw a world of light 
upon the Irish scene. The system of national education was to "afford com- 
bined literary and moral, and separate religious instruction, to children of all 
persuasions, as far as possible in the same school, upon the fundamental 
principle that no attempt shall be made to interfere with the peculiar religious 
tenets of any description of Christian pupils”. Despite'the hope that children 
“of all persuasions” might be gathered into the same school, schools tended 
to become denominational. This was to be expected in a,country pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic but with a strong Protestant minority; it was 
made the more likely by the system of local management adopted. Each 
school was the responsibility of a “patron”, who might be a single individual 
or a body of individuals, but could not be a public authority; and the 
“patron” appointed the teachers. 

There were four categories of schools under the Board, of which the first 
two were provided partly out of Government grants and partly out of private 
funds raised locally, the third was provided entirely out of private funds, 
while the fourth consisted of Model Schools provided and maintained by the 
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Commissioners, and intended as examples of the standards the Board had 
in mind. Teachers in these schools were more highly paid than in the others; 
consequently, these schools attracted the best teachers. 

Tle Commissioners established one training college for teachers and grant- 
aided others. The total provision was quite inadequate; as late as 1900 only 
half the teachers in the schools had been trained. At the same date the com- 
pulsory attendance of pupils was being enforced on less than two-thirds of 
the population. ү 

Secondary education grew up independently of elementary. Its origins 
were an Act in Queen Elizabeth’s time providing for the foundation of a free 
school in every diocese in Ireland (at the expense of the diocese), and an order 
by her successor, James I, for the foundation of a Royal Free School in each 
of the six counties of Ulster (i.e., Northern Ireland). In addition, as in England, 
endowed schools were founded by private benefaction. In 1813 a Board of 
Commissioners (a different body from the Commissioners of National 
Education) was created, and the endowed schools were placed іп its charge. 
It did little effective. Irish secondary education remained until 1878 “а record 
of poverty, of abused endowments, and of numerous inquiries preceding 
tardy reform”. 

In 1878 the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act set up a Board of Com- 
missioners of Intermediate Education charged with the duty of promoting 
secular education in Ireland. This Board instituted a system of “payment by 
results” somewhat akin to that which obtained in England—except that it 
was popular among the schools, which the English system never was. The 
system was abolished in 1900, and one of inspection by the Board begun. 
Nevertheless, conditions in the schools remained generally unsatisfactory 
right up to 1920. 

The brightest feature in Irish education before 1920 was—strangely enough 
in a non-industrial country—the provision of technical, scientific and art 
education. The English Technical Instruction Act of 1889 was made applic- 
able to Ireland, and a body called the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction set up for its central administration. Working on good 
foundations—for voluntary effort had previously provided many science an 
art schools—the Department made excellent progress. When the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland took over there were in the six counties thirty- 
nine technical schools in operation under the management of local authorities; 
and of those in urban centres it was officially stated that in respect of size and 
efficiency “there is nothing comparable with them in similar places else- 
where in the British Isles". 

Despite this highly encouraging feature, it will be seen that the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland had in 1920 no light task to undertake in the field 
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of education. After a comprehensive infuiry, it passed in June 1923 an 
Education Act-covering elementary, secondary and technical education, the 
training of teachers, the school medical service, the education of handicapped 
children, and the employment of children and young persons. ==, 

The Act set up an administrative system similar to that of England and 
Wales, though ‘more centralised, with the Ministry regulating directly the 
organisation and curricula of the schools and superintending the working of 
the local education authorities. Eight local education authorities were estab- 
lished: the councils of the six counties and the two county boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry. In addition, one borough and two urban districts 
were made responsible for technical education within their areas. Each local 
education authority for a county had to appoint regional education com- 
mittees; each county borough a single education committee. Local educa- 
tion authorities were also required to set up local school management 
committees for all public elementary schools. As in Scotland, these com- 
mittees were to include representatives of parents and teachers. 

The authorities were given power to provide sccondary schools, but they 
did not exercise this to any great extent; they were too busily occupied in 
making elementary cducation thoroughly efficient. Most of the secondary 
schools were independent schools, and the scholarship schemes by which 
elementary school children might be assisted to secondary schools were very 
inadequate. In 1938 there were only 853 scholarship holders in a secondary 
school population of 14,000. As secondary school fees were higher than in 
England, the child of poor parents had but a slight chance of secondary 
education. 

Attendance at school was compulsory 
There were no provided nursery schoo! 
clementary schools the curriculum was B BE 
Education, who laid great emphasis on proficiency in the three R’s”. He 
supervised the work of the schools closely, and determined the staffing. 
Teachers’ salaries were rated on the results of inspectors’ reports. Secondary 
teachers had considerably greater freedom in respect of the curriculum, but 
in practice this was largely determined by the requirements of the Junior 
and Senior Certificate examinations conducted by the Ministry of 
Education. T 

A formidable problem facing the local education authorities when they 
took over was that of school accommodation, which was both inadequate 
and bad. They tackled it with vigour. In Belfast twenty-seven new schools, 
Providing places for over 20,000 pupils, were built 1 by 1939, and 
thirty more improved and extended by the authority, while six schools in 
three new buildings were provided by the Roman Catholic community. 


between the ages of six and fourteen. 
Js and only two voluntary ones. In 
prescribed. by the Minister of 
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The Education Act of 1923 gave added stimulus to the development of 
technical education. The limitation on the amount of money which might 
be raised from the local rates was removed and the Ministry began to make 
specific grants-in-aid towards teachers’ salaries and other expenditure, to 
inspect the schools, supervise their organisation and curricula, and hold 
examinations in the subjects taught. As a result, junior technical and com- 
mercial schools developed considerably, and there was a large inérease in 
the number of daytime classes. Among the senior institutions the Belfast 
College of Technology and the College of Art were outstanding. 

Adult education other than vocational was on a small scale. It was largely 
provided by voluntary bodies, prominent among which were the Workers’ 
Educational Association and the Co-operative Societies. There was a Joint 
Committee for Adult Education working in association with the university, 
and grant-aided by the Ministry and the local authorities. 

The one university in Northern Ireland, the Queen’s University of Belfast, 
received its charter in 1909. It is non-residential, open equally to men and 
women, without religious tests, and organised in eight facultics: arts, science, 
applied science, law, medicine, commerce, agriculture, and theology. There 
are also an engineering school and a department of education. The teaching 
in applied sciences, commerce and enginecring is shared with the Belfast 
College of Technology, that of theology with the official theological college 
of the Irish Presbyterian College. The faculty of agriculture is maintained by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and its professors and lecturers rank as Civil 
Servants. The governing body is the Senate, representative of the academic 
body, the graduates of the university, and many public bodies. The President, 
elected by the Senate, acts as the Vice-Chancellor of the university. Most of 
its income comes from public funds: Parliament makes a fixed annual grant, 
and the local education authorities are empowered to grant-aid it. 

At Londonderry is Magee University College, associated with Trinity 
College, Dublin. It hasan arts faculty and some theological students. 


5. THE IMPACT OF WAR, 1959-45 


Profoundly important developments in every field of British education 
took place or were set in train as a result of the second world war. 

Between 1st and 11th September 1939, 750,000 children of school age were 
evacuated under a Government scheme from over forty large towns and 
industrial areas into rural areas. There they were billeted in private houses, 
and either shared the local school accommodation or were taught in im- 
provised premises. Evacuation was an unprecedented event and naturally 
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produced unforeseen repercussions. The éducational situation which ensued 
was rendered: much more difficult than was expected by the fact that a 
million children who according to plan should have been evacuated re- 
mained at home. This upset arrangements in the "reception areas’’, and 
created an alarming state of affairs in the evacuable ones. The schools in these 
latter areas had been closed, many of the buildings had been taken over for 
military or Civil Defence purposes, and all the teachers and most of the 
administrative staffs sent to the reception areas. A million children were thus 
left, in potentially dangerous ‘areas without any provision for their educa- 
tion, and without the organised care and discipline afforded by the educa- 
tional services. Much private evacuation further confused the position, which 
was quickly complicated yet more by the return home in large numbers of 
evacuated children from the reception areas. By January 1940 over 
300,000 were back. These circumstances threatened for a while to 
disrupt completely the public systems of education. The situation was 
saved by the heroic efforts of the local authorities, the teachers and many 
thousands of voluntary workers. By the end of 1940 something like normality 
had been restored, and the subsequent heavy air attacks never deranged this 
more than locally and very temporarily. 

But during those sixteen months something much more than a restoration 
to normality had taken place in the educational systems of Britain. Hundreds 
of thousands of town children had been introduced to country life, and had 
benefited from country air, country food and the stimulus of a new environ- 
ment. Thousands of teachers had been compelled, owing to difficulties of 
accommodation and lack of normal equipment, to improvise on a scale and 
in ways undreamed of before. As a result the curriculum in many a school 
became much more realistic than it had ever been previously. 

The need for increased food production greatly encouraged school 
gardening and the keeping of livestock; the work of numerous schools began 
to revolve round the school “farm”, which provided abundant matter for 
classroom study as well as outdoor activity. Children were released for 
limited periods to help farmers to prepare and harvest crops. Other war- 
time exigencies also strongly influenced school work. Splints, bandages and 
screens were made for the Red Cross, clothing for the Royal and Merchant 
Navies, the Army and the Air Force, and later for victims of air raids. In school 
workshops, toys were made for the war-time nurseries set up for young 
children, coops and hutches for the animals on the school farms, and small 
components for the fighting Services. In art classes, posters were painted to 
aid the War Savings and other campaigns. Evacuated children learned to 
launder and darn their clothes, cobble their boots, cook their meals, practise 


local handicrafts, make local surveys and study local life in all its aspects. 
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Аз a matter of war policy the Güvernment began to expand vigorously 
the school milk and meals services. By 1945, seventy-one per cent of the 
children in the public system of education (and many in private schools) 
were receiving an extra daily ration of milk, and about forty per cent were 
taking midday meals at school—more than a tenfold increase over pre-war 
days. The physical benefit was almost unbelievably great, and the nutritional 
and social training the teachers were able to give through the meals service 
most valuable. An interesting sidelight on the way some of these war-time 
activities were linked up is afforded by the fact that by the end of the war 
many schools were growing all the vegetables for the school dinners. 

The experience of living away from home was of great value to in- 
numerable children. The thirty camp boarding-schools which in 1940 were 
taken over by evacuated schools provided the setting for a most important 
social experiment. In these timber-built camps situated in lovely rural 
surroundings some thousands of children of poor parents experienced the 
close-knit community life of a boarding-school, with all its opportunities for 
the development of a corporate spirit and social activities. The schools made 
excellent use of these opportunities, and the experiment was on the whole a 
great success. 

Even the unhappier aspects of evacuation proved fruitful of good. The 
lack in many country districts of facilities for the care of very young children 
led to the “‘ War-time Nurseries”, of which there were at the end of the war 
some 1,560 non-residential and 400 residential. The best of these followed 
very closely the routine and approached the standards of the nursery school, 
and consequently widely increased among parents appreciation of the value 
of nursery education. 

For older children of school age, particularly in the evacuable areas, leisure- 
time play-centres were set up, though unfortunately not in sufficient numbers. 

The Service of Youth really demands a chapter to itself. Until 1939, once 
a child had passed the age of compulsory schooling there was no legal 


obligation on anyone to see that he had any further education. Because of 


this, voluntary bodies had for a century provided social and educational 
facilities for adolescent boys and girls. The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A- 
early extended their work (which is primarily among young adults) down- 
ward into the adolescent age group. In 1883 William Smith founded the 
Boys Brigade, a movement which spread all over the world. Boys' clubs 
began to be set up about the same time, and girls’ clubs from about the 
beginning of the present century. In 1907 Baden-Powell initiated the world- 
famous Boy Scout Movement, which was followed by that of the Girl 
Guides in 1911. Other national voluntary societies include the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, the Church Lads’ Brigade, the Girls’ Life Brigade, the Co-operative 
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Youth Movement, the National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs and 
the Welsh League of Youth (Urdd Gobaith Cymru). 

No country is richer in voluntary societies for youth than Britain, yet 
before the war these did not touch more than one quarter of the 3,300,000 
boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. In 1939 the British 
Government, mindful of the grave physical, méntal and moral deterioration 
which occurred among adolescent youth during the 1914—18 war, called 
upon the local education authorities for higher education? and the voluntary 
societies to co-operate, in free and equal partnership, to provide, with 
financial aid from the Government, greatly expanded social, physical, 
recreational and educational facilities for boys and girls between fourteen and 
eighteen. © 

During the war years substantial progress was made. Every area set up a 
statutory youth committee and most appointed full-time organisers of youth 
activities. Much additional accommodation was secured, thousands of adult 
leaders and helpers were trained, and hundreds of thousands of boys and girls 
who otherwise would have drifted aimlessly in their spare time were given 
healthy forms of activity and much-needed guidance. 

Alongside this progress marched that ofa remarkable new movement, the 
pre-service training organisations. In 1941 the Government launched the 
Air Training Corps, and later the Army Cadet Force and the Sea Cadet 
Corps? Though membership was entirely voluntary, hundreds of thousands 
of boys flocked to join them; their success was beyond all expectations. No 
Government-sponsored pre-service training organisation for girls was 
created, but the girls formed an association of their own, the National 
Association of Training Corps for Girls. These four pre-service corps, which 
did a great deal of educational work, formal and informal, had at their peak 
half a million members. The voluntary organisations had perhaps a million 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. The memberships overlapped 
considerably, great numbers of boys and girls belonging to both a “сіуі” 
and a pre-service voluntary organisation. 

Scotland took the Service of Youth very seriously. The Scottish Education 
Department gave a strong lead, and the local authorities and the voluntary 
bodies responded well. Great attention was from the start paid to the training 
of leaders. As early as 1940 training courses were organised by the Education 
Department, and in 1941 there was created, under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment, a national body to organise the training of leaders in all kinds of 
activities contributing to the mental, physical and spiritual development of 

1 The county councils and the county borough councils. 

2 All these organisations had existed before, but they were placed on such a different 
basis and so greatly expanded that they may tightly be regarded as new. 
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young people. The pre-service training organisations made an irresistible 
appeal to Scottish youth. The seafaring traditions of the coastal districts 
made the Sea Cadet Corps highly popular, and some of the Air Training 
Corps flights and squadrons were among the finest in Britain. 

In 1942 the Northern Ireland Minister of Education set up а Committee 
"to consider the problems affecting youth welfare in Northern Ireland”. As 
a result of the Committee’s report, issued in 1943, a Youth Welfare Act was 
passed in 1944. This set up a permanent youth committee, with both 
advisory and executive powers, to help to co-ordinate the work of youth 
organisations, and provided for parliamentary grants of up to seventy-five 
per cent of expenditure for youth organisations and fifty per cent for local 
authorities. 

The war wrought little less than a revolution in technical education. From 
the start the Government sought the aid of the technical institutions to train 
skilled tradesmen for the Services and the war industries. Though under- 
equipped and under-staffed, the institutions responded magnificently. They 
turned themselves into all-the~year-round establishments, many of them 
working a twenty-four-hour day seven days a week; drastically revised 
existing courses and devised new ones; engaged in intensive research and 
turned their hands to productive work ; increased their welfare facilities; took 
on students by the thousand from the Forces, the pre-service organisations, 
industry, and all the Allied nations; and yet managed to offer almost a 
normal service to students coming to them in the ordinary way of 
business. 

A comparable but not so happy a revolution was wrought in the uni- 
versities. Staffs were depleted by the demands of the Forces and Government 
departments. Entry for men became progressively restricted owing to the 
lowering of the age of call-up for national service, and the refusal of the 
Government to defer this except in the case of those studying subjects of 
direct and specific value to the war effort. Students of science, technology and 
medicine were encouraged by the offer of “Science Bursaries” to proceed 
to the universities; men students of the humanities were excluded. Owing to 
the later age of call-up for women those wishing to study the humane 
subjects were able to get a few terms of university life, and women intending 
to be teachers were "reserved" for this occupation. Meanwhile, all the 
fighting Services began to send personnel for six-month courses, and towards 
the end of the war a large proportion of students at the universities was on 
this basis. A feature of extra-mural work at many of the universities during 
the later years of the war was the short intensive course (usually a week to 

a fortnight in duration) on British life and institutions for Dominion and 


Allied personnel. 
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Developments in adult education wert striking. In 1940 voluntary effort 
began to pramote leisure-time education among the Forces; in 1941 the 
Army, through the Army Burcau of Current Affairs (ABCA), began to 
develop along original lines the civic education of the soldier as an integral 
part of his training. Fortnightly pamphlets on topical themes were issued as 
a basis for discussions led by regimental officers. In the following year a more 
comprehensive and progressive scheme, including civic training based on 
pamphlets describing aspects of “The British Way and Purpose" (BWP), 
was introduced. Under this scheme three hours a week of training-time 
(where practicable) were given to civic, vocational and personal education 
respectively. 

ABCA and BWP led in all the combatant, auxiliary and Civil Defence 
forces to much valuable informal education in citizenship through discussion 
groups, “Brains Trusts", “Quizzes” and other novel methods. In many 
stations and camps attractive “News Centres” or “Information Rooms" 
were set up. Personal education was developed through correspondence 
courses offered by the War Office, through art clubs, drama and music 
circles, and a great variety of handicraft classes. Every unit had its Education 
Officer, whose business it was to foster and develop all such activities. 

Techniques of informal adult education similar to those in the Services 
were tricd out among industrial workers, though not to the same extent nor 
with the same success. But more recreational facilities, such as the concerts 
and stage plays provided by Entertainments National Service Association 
(ENSA) and the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts 
(CEMA), proved highly popular and profitable. CEMA (in 1945 recon- 
stituted as the Arts Council of Great Britain) was founded in 1940 оп а grant 
from the Pilgrim Trust and an Exchequer contribution. It carried first-class 
music, drama and art the length and breadth of Britain, among the Forces, 
in the factories, in air-raid shelters and emergency rest centres; and proved 
convincingly that the peoples of Britain are not on]y responsive to the best 
in all forms of art but positively hungry for it. They showed, too, an equal 
hunger for knowledge of current affairs and the causes of civilisation’s sorry 
state. 

No record of the progress of education in Britain during the war would be 
complete without reference to the work of the Ministry of Information, the 
Ministry of Food, the British Broadcasting Corporation and the British 
Council. The Ministry of Information did admirable service through its 
publications and lecturers, and made history by its handling of the docu- 
mentary film. The Ministry of Food not only fed the whole people well and 


` fairly, but taught them more in five years about nutrition than they had 


learned in any previous fifty. The B.B.C. service of news, talks, discussions, 
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drama and music maintained іш the circumstances an amazingly high 
standard and catholic range, and was a liberal education in itse]f, The British 
Council not only sent teachers and lecturers to a score of countrigs overseas, 
but also did grand educational’ and welfare work among the Dominion, 
Colonial and Allied personnel in Britain, A word of tribute should also be 
paid to Britain’s book publishers, who kept a book-hungty public well 
supplied with good reading, and to the many public libraries which made 
themselves the cultural centres of their districts, 

Finally, the war deeply stirred the social consciousness of all the peoples of 
Britain. As carly as 1939 there began to grow a widespread demand for 
thoroughgoing social reform. By common consent education was put.in the 
forefront of this demand. Teachers, educational administrators and voluntary 
bodies became the spearhead of a movement pressing for extensive reform 
of the public system of education. The Board of Education responded, and 
after prolonged discussion the Government announced its policy for post- 
war educational reform іп a White Paper! published in July 1943. Six months 
later Mr. R. A. Butler introduced into Parliament the Bill which was te 
become the Education Act, 1944. 


6. THE EDUCATION ACTS, 1944, 1945 AND 1947 


A. THE I944 ACT 


The Education Act, 1944, completely recast the public system of education 
in England and Wales. It abolished the overlapping categories of elementary 
and higher education, and replaced them by a unified and articulated system 
organised in threesuccessive stages : primary, 


3 »secondary, and further education. 
It laid greatly increased responsibilities and obligations upon the Minister 
for Education, the local education authorities, and parents, In place of the 


“superintendence” exercised by the President of the Board of Education 
(this title disappeared), it became the statutory duty of the new Minister “to 
promote the education of the people of England and Wales and the pro- 
gressive development of institutions devoted to that purpose, and to secure 
the effective execution by local authorities, under his control and direction, 
of the national policy for providing a varied and comprehensive educational 
service in every area’. 
Before the Act, local education authorities were obliged by law to provide 
elementary education only, between the ages of five and fourteen, though 
they had power to provide, or to assist in the provision of, all the other 
recognised forms. From 1944 on it became “the duty of the local education 
1 Educational Reconstruction (Command Papers 6458). Н.М. Stationery Office. 
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authority for every area, so far as their péwers extend, to contribute rogari 
the spiritual, moral, mental and physical development of the community by 
securing that efficient education throughout those stages (ie. primary, 
secondary, and further) shall be available to meet the needs of the population 
of their area”. Р 4 

From 156 fo 1944 the duty of the parent in respect of the education of his 
child was no more than to cause him “between the ages of five and fourteen 
to receive efficient elementary instruction in reading, writing andarithmetic’’. 
But from 1945 it became “the duty of the parent of every child ofcompulsory 
school age to cause him to receive efficient full-time education suitable to 
his age, ability and aptitude". The upper limit of compulsory school age 
was raised from fourteen to fifteen on 1st April 1947, and will be raised to 
Sixteen as soon as the Minister deems this practicable. АП post-primary 
schools became secondary, and tuition fees were abolished in all schools 
maintained by local education authorities. A system of compulsory part-time 
education, of one day a week at first, is to be established for all young people 
up to the age of eighteen not under full-time education? b 

The school medical service was expanded to include free medical treatment 
as well as inspection, and extended to cover all children and young people 
between the ages of two and eighteen in any kind of provided or grant-aided 
educational institution. The local education authorities are also bound by the 
Act to have special regard in their “development plans” to the needs of 
children under five and of children who “suffer from any disability of mind 
or body”. The provision of milk and meals at school, which now forms part 
of the allowance made to parents under the Family Allowances Act, 1945, 
was made a duty of the local education authorities. Any private school may 
arrange to partake in the health and milk and meals services. 

All private schools are to be registered and inspected; and a school may be 
struck off the register if the Minister is satisfied that the premises are un- 
suitable, that accommodation is inadequate or unsuitable, the instruction 
inefficient, or the proprietor or any teacher not a Proper person to be engaged 
in such work. This part of the Act has not yet (January 1949) been brought 
into operation. 

For the education of the adult the local education authori 
to provide: 

(а) full-time and part-time education for persons over compulsory school 

age; and 

(b) leisure-time occupation, in such organised cultural training and гесгеа- 

tive activities as are suited to their requirements, for any persons who 
are able and willing to profit by the facilities provided for that purpose. 

No date for this has yet been fixed. But see р. 53 


ty was required 
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The local education authoritiessare the Councils of the Counties and the 
County Boroughs. The “Part III Authorities” (who were responsible for 
elementary education only) were abolished, but in many cases reappeared as 
“excepted districts” or “divisional executives” in the areas of the counties, 
with powers delegated to them by the authority. The only powers the 
authority may not delegate are the powers to borrow money and raise a rate. 
An agreed compromise was reached on the Dual Control of schools. In 
details, this is complicated, in essence simple. All voluntary schools! have 
the choice of two alternatives: to become “controlled” or “aided”. Where 
the managers or governors are unable or unwilling to raise half the cost of 
any necessary alterations or improvements to the school buildings, the school 
becomes “controlled”, that is, the entire responsibility for its maintenance 
Passes to the local authority, and the managers or governors give up the 
right of denominational instruction except during not more than two school 
petiods a week. If the managers or governors are able and willing to bear 
half the cost of alterations and improvements, they retain full control of the 
religious instruction and the appointment of teachers. Religious instruction 


and daily religious worship are made compulsory in all publicly maintained 
schools, 


B. SCOTTISH AND IRISH ACTS 


It is the policy of the British Government that the provision of public 
education shall be as nearly as possible equally good throughout the United 
Kingdom. Consequently, Acts were passed in 1945 and 1947 to bring the 
educational systems of Scotland and Northern Ireland generally into line 
with that of England and Wales, 


The Education (Scotland) Act, 1945, incorporated the main reforms of the 
Education Act, 1944, in so far as these were necessary and applicable to 
Scottish conditions. The local education authorities were placed under the 
obligation to provide adequate and efficient facilities for primary, secondary 
and further education: the age of compulsory schooling was raised to fifteen 
on rst April 1947, and will go up to sixteen ас soon as practicable. Junior 
Colleges (the equivalent of the English “County Colleges”) are to be 
established. Medical treatment and school meals were made a duty. Private 
schools are to be registered and inspected. A similar duty to that in the 
English Act was laid upon parents. 

Despite these changes, the Scottish system still Presents marked differences 
from the English. The Scottish fondness for greater centralisation is ex- 
pressed not only in the system itself but in the institutions connected with it. 


1 Except about 500 which made agreements under the Education Act, 1936, They may 
renew these, and will be called “special agreement schools", 
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There is one all-embracing teachers’ organisation, the Educational Institute of 
Scotland. Founded in 1847, the Institute was from the start representative of 
all branches of the national system. It waslargely responsible for the setting up 
in 1927 of the Scottish Council for Educational Research. Since 1920 
responsibility for the professional training of teachers has been vested in the 
National Committee for the Training of Teachers, which controls not only 
the training colleges but also the training centres at the four universities. 
There is a Leadership Training Association covering the whole country. 

The Education Department, not the Home Office as in England, has charge 
of “Approved Schools”, in which juvenile delinquents are placed. The 

Leaving Certificates, awarded to children who have satisfactorily completed 

a secondary course, have always been controlled and issued by the Scottish 

Education Department. The organisation and curricula of the schools 

differ somewhat from those of England, notably at the secondary stage. The 

instruction in Scottish schools has always been more intellectual and аса- 

demic, with higher standards than in England. Nearly all men and a large 

proportion of women teachers hold university degrees; many hold doctor- 

ates. Except in Roman Catholic schools, the religious instruction is in 

primary schools generally based on an agreed syllabus prepared jointly in 

1927-29 by the Educational Institute of Scotland, the Established Church and 

the United Free Church.* 

There is little difference between the nursery schools of the two countries. 
At the primary stage, children spend two years (five to seven) in the Infant 
Division, corresponding to the English Infant School, two in the Junior 
Division (seven to шие), and three in the Senior Division (nine to twelve). 
In the Infant Division nursery school methods, adapted to the greater 
maturity of the children, are widely prevalent. In the Junior and Senior 
Divisions the work is generally more formal than in English schools, 
greater stress being laid on the “three R's"—reading, writing and arith- 
metic—though history, geography, drawing, nature study and physical 
education are given due place. 

There was in 1939 a considerable variety of post-primary schools: Two- 
year and Three-year Advanced Divisions of the Primary School, Higher 
Grade Schools, Intermediate Schools and Secondary Schools, A revised 
Code issued shortly before the war proposed to simplify the organisation by 
classifying all post-primary schools as Junior or Senior, the former providing 
a three-year course from twelve to fifteen, the latter a Вус- or six-year 
course for pupils remaining at school till seventeen or eighteen, and this 


1 These two Churches were united in 1929. 
2 A new Code just before the war proposed a single Primary Division (7-12), and 
this simplification is being generally effected. 
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classification has been:adopted поуу that secondary education is compulsory 
for all. The three-year courses provide a general cultural education, or educa- 
tion with a technical or commercial bias. The five- and six-year-courses are 
intended for pupils likely to proceed to the university. At the end of one of 
these courses pupils take the Senior Leaving School Certificate Examination 
of the Scottish Education Department. Success in this examination carries 
full or part exemption from the entrance examination of Scottish and other 
universities. 

The Education Act (Northern Ireland), 1947, contains the same provisions 
as the English Act about the stages of education, the statutory duties of local 
education authorities and parents, compulsory religious instruction and 
worship, medical inspection and treatment, milk and meals, special educa- 
tional treatment for handicapped pupils, and the registration of independent 
schools. The significant differences are (т) that a local education authority 
may, with the approval of the Ministry, prescribe the age of five and a half 
or six as the lower limit of compulsory school age in their area or part of 
their area; (2) two categories of secondary schools are distinguished : 
(а) intermediate schools charging no tuition fees, and (0) grammar schools 
charging fees; and (3) no provision is made for the establishment of County 
Colleges or other form of compulsory part-time continued education. The 
payment of grant by the Ministry to local education authorities is also on аг 
different basis. 

The bulk of the Northern Ireland Act came into operation on rst April 
1948, but the raising of the upper limit of compulsory school age to fifteen 
has been postponed indefinitely. 


7. POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


These Acts make possible the greatest advance yet known in British 
education. They provide a framework within which every boy and girl, 
every man and woman, may receive an education suited to their needs and 
capacities. But, “legislation can do little more than prepare the way for 
reform”. The Acts are on the Statute Books; Ministries, education authori- 
ties, teachers and voluntary bodies are now grappling with the immense, 
difficult and lengthy task of putting them into operation. | 

Everyone realises that the “master key which will open the whole build- 
ing” is a sufficient number of teachers of high personal quality and appro- 
priate qualifications. Great efforts are being made throughout the United 
Kingdom to solve this problem. In 1944 a Departmental Committee · 
reported? on the long-term aspects of recruitment and training in England 

1 Teachers and Youth Leaders. (The “McNair” Report). H.M.S.O. 
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and Wales, and in 1946 the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland 
issued a similar report’ for that country. Both committees recommended 
drastic reforms; the English committee, for example, advocated the opening 
of the profession to candidates from all kinds of secondary schools and from 
all occupations at all reasonable ages. Both urged that salaries be raised sub- 
stantially, and training made longer and more liberal. An outstanding 
recommendation by the English Committee (though only half the members 
subscribed to it) was that all teacher training should be organised under the 
leadership of the universities. As a result, most of the English universities 
and university colleges have already established Schools or Institutes of 
Education, to which are affiliated all the training establishments in their 
respective areas, and the others are in process of doing so. 

On rst April 1945 improved salary scales for teachers came into operation 
throughout the United Kingdom. Though these were drawn up by separate 
committees for each of the three systems of public education, all were based 
on the important principle—recognised for the first time—of a basic scale 
for all qualified teachers with allowances added for superior qualifications, 
experience, or special responsibilities. 

In the same ycar emergency training schemes for teachers, designed to 
attract men and women who had served in the Forces or war industries, 
were launched in all three countries. The response was magnificent; in 
England and Wales over 100,000 applications were received, and some 
40,000 candidates selected for training in fifty-five specially created 
emergency colleges. In Scotland emergency training was conducted in the 
existing training centres, in Northern Ireland in a war-requisitioned mansion. 
Permanent training college accommodation wasalso enlarged where possible. 

There were three reasons why large numbers of additional teachers were 
urgently required in Britain: the raising of the upper limit of compulsory 
school age to fifteen, which took place on 156 April 1947; steep increases in 
the birth-rate from 1942 onwards; and the numerous over-large classes. The 
raising of the age and the increased birth-rate also created formidable 
accommodation problems. Owing to shortage of materials permanent 
building on any large scale was (and still is) impossible. The first problem 
was met by the supply to secondary schools by the Ministry of Works of 
some 6,000 standardised huts* each containing two classrooms; most of 
these were in use by the autumn of 1948. The second problem remains to 
be solved, and will doubtless be met in the same way: at present every kind 
of improvised accommodation is being acquired to house the young children 
flooding into the schools. 


1 The Training of Teachers. H.M.S.O. 
2 Called HORSA huts (Hut Operation for the Raising of the School Age). 
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Much ingenuity is being shown by local education authorities and teachers 

to make secondary education a reality for all senior pupils, despite the 
multitude of old, inadequate school buildings with which Britain is cursed. 
The reorganisation of schools into separate primary and post-primary units, 
begun long before the war, is being pressed forward ; by the end of 1947 
the proportion of reorganised schools was 78.2 per cent, as against sixty- 
nine per cent in 1939. Where this is not possible, a favourite procedure is 
to transfer the older secondary pupils from small or inadequate schools to 
larger and better equipped ones. For grammar secondary schools revolu- 
tionary changes in the system of external examinations are to be made in 
1951, the School and Higher Certificates being replaced by a ‘single 
examination at three levels: ordinary, advanced, and scholarship. 

Erection of canteens for the School Meals Service has been given a high 
priority. By mid-1948 midday meals were being regularly served to nearly 
three million children (52.3 per cent) in 20,500 canteens serving about 
25,000 schools out of a total of 28,145. As yet a small charge is made 
to all except necessitous children, but as soon as the service is avail- 
able to seventy-five per cent of the total school population the meal will 
become free, under the Family Allowances Act, 1945. In 1947 about eighty- 
eight per cent of pupils were receiving, free, a daily one-third pint of milk 
at school. From 1945 medical treatment as well as inspection became free 
to all children between two and eighteen in maintained and grant-aided 
schools. In 1947 there were over 1,250 doctors, nearly 1,000 dentists, and 
Over 5,000 nurscs on the staff of the School Health Service in England and 
Wales. Morc than 1,730,000 children were given routine medical inspection, 
and over 2,750,000 rc-inspections and special inspections were made. Over 
1,500,000 children received dental treatment. In 1948 the National Health 
Service began to take over the bulk of the treatment (except dental treat- 
ment) of school children. 

By the end of 1947 almost all the local education authorities had submitted 
to the Minister long-term plans for the development of primary and 
secondary education in their areas. Before this task had been completed in 
many cases they were already at work on similar plans for the development 
of all kinds of further education. An increased demand for technical and 
non-vocational adult education has created acute accommodation problems, 
for most of which the only immediate solution is temporarily acquired 
premises. It has so far been possible for the Ministry to approve building 
proposals in only a few cases—thirty in 1946 and 1947—where the need has 
been desperate. Vig io 

An encouraging feature in further education is the notable increase in 
daytime study, the number of full-time students being in 1947 up 130 per 
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cent on 1939, and that of part-time students over 300 per cent. Most gratify- 
ing of all has.been the huge increase іп the number of young employees 
(age fifteen to eighteen) released by their employers for continued educa- 
tion (usually one day a week) in working hours. At mid-1948 the number 
was over 200,000, as compared with 42,000 in. 1939, and but for shortages 
of accommodation and staff would undoubtedly have been much larger. 
Evening classes for non-vocational adult education showed by 1946-47 an 
increase of 130 per cent (138,000 students as against 60,000 in 1939). A 
most interesting development has been the setting up, by both statutory 
authorities and voluntary bodies, of residential centres to accommodate 
students for week-end and other short courses. Ву mid-1948 sixteen such 
centres were established. All except one of the nine residential colleges 
providing longer courses had been reopened. 

In 1939 the number of full-time students at the British universities was 
about 50,000; by 1948 it had risen to over 83,000. This increase was 
largely due to the Government's Further Education and Training Scheme, 
by which grants were offered to ex-service men and women and workers 
in war industries whose education and training had been deferred ог inter- 
rupted by the war. By 1947 over $4,000 grants, tenable at universities and 
other institutions of higher education, had been made. Local education 
authorities have greatly increased the number of scholarships they offer. In 
1947 the Government raised the number of State scholarships from 360 a year 
to 750, and in 1948 to 800. In 1947 they began to offer annually 100 scholar- 
ships to students in technical colleges, and twenty to students over the age of 
twenty-five. In 1948 a “working party” recommended further large increases 
in the number of State and local awards. The Government maintenance grant 
to the universities has been almost quadrupled (from £2,500,000 to 
£9,000,000) and £20,000,000 has been set aside for capital expenditure on 
buildings. It is fair to say that today no one capable of profiting by a university 
education need lack it for financial reasons. R 

On the national level a number of new bodies have been set up for the 
benefit of public education. Under the Education Act, 1944, Central 
Advisory Councils for England and Wales replaced the Consultative Com- 
mittee to the Board of Education; these councils possess the power to 
initiate advice, which the Committee lacked. In 1948 a National Advisory 
Council for Education in Industry and Commerce was established to co- 
ordinate the Regional Councils and Academic Boards for Further Education 
set up in 1946-47. A National Foundation for Adult Education, designed to 
service bodies engaged in non-vocational adult education, a National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales, and a National 
Foundation for Visual Aids are other post-war creations. For the development 
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of visual aids to teaching the Ministry of Education has also established two 
official committees, one advisory, the other to produce films, film strips and 
the like. ё 
Singe 1945 the English Ministry of Education has produced a series of 
booklets (some of substantial size) proffering advice on the layout of the 
educational system, the organisation of secondary schools, county colleges 
and other institutions of further education, the content of their curricula and 
teaching methods. The Advisory Council on Education in Scotland has 
issued notable reports on primary and secondary education. It is important 
to note that all these are advisory only, not dictatorial. The Ministry’s (or 
the Department’s) requirements are laid down in Regulations made by the 
Minister; provided the local authorities keep within the (usually quite 
spacious) framework therein prescribed, they are at liberty, and are en- 
couraged, to plan in detail as seems to them best. All plans have, however, 
to be approved by the Minister. 
The present position is that despite material shortages of almost every kind 
much progress is being made, most of it unspectacular but none the less 


real, 


8. LOOKING AHEAD 


The future of British education is, of course, intimately bound up with 
the political, economic and social development of Britain. Straitened circum- 
stances may prevent our carrying out in full, at least for a long time, the far- 
reaching plans we are making for expanding the quantity and improving the 
quality of public education. Events in the international sphere may equally 
limit or defer reform. But the present attitude of the British peoples was well 
expressed by the Prime Minister when, defending the raising of compulsory 
school age, he said in 1947: “We are straitened in our man-power ; we must 
make up in quality what we lack in quantity.” 

How to do this is, naturally, a matter of endless debate. Some principles 
are, however, agreed: that there shall be no dictation from the centre of a 
uniform organisation or curricula; that local initiative shall be encouraged, 
and the autonomy of the school and the professional freedom of the teacher 

preserved ; that no child shall lack full and appropriate education because of 
the poverty of his parents or his own physical or mental disability ; that there 
must be the widest variety of courses beyond the primary stage to meet the 
variety of individual needs, but that all these courses must be built round 2 
common “core”—that of the knowledge, skills, and attitude essential to the 
preservation ofa common culture. 
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To maintain unity yet encourage diversity ; to give equality of opportunity 
yet nurture ability; to achieve high standards yet avoid the narrowness of 
mind inherent in specialisation ; to be efficient yet remain humane: these are 
at all times tasks of extraordinary difficulty. In an age of political and social 
revolution of which no one can see the outcome, they become infinitely 
more so. Yet these are the tasks to which Britain has set her hand. 
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